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Spiritual Healing 


HEALING is rapidly being recognized by 
the Churches as an intrinsic part of the 
Christian Evangel. 
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" Does Sear Chand Sing 
This Great Hymn? 


Try it on your piano—Read it thoughtfully. 
COMMONWEALTH P. M. 
Esewezer Exvxviott, 1781-1849 Jostan Boorn, (1852— ) 


oan 1 ——— Schmer ceietamaallll 
ba i ee sa ; ‘ a oe 


1. When wilt thou save the peo = ple? O God of mer = cy, when? 
2. Shall crime bring crime for - ev - er, Strengthaid - ing still the strong? 
3. When wilt thou save the peo - ple? O God of mer - cy, when? 






































Not kings and lords, but na - tions, Not thrones and crowns, but men! 
Is it thy will, O Fa - ther, That man shall toil for wrong? 
The peo - ple, Lord, the - Not thrones and crowns, but men; 


























Flow’rs of thy heart,O God,are they, Let them not pass, like weeds, a - way, 
No, say thy mountains; No, thy skies; Man’s cloud-ed sun shall bright-ly rise, 
God save the peo- ple, thine they are, Thy chil-dren, as thine an - gels fair: 





























Their her-it- age a sun-less day: God save the peo - ple! 
And songs as-cend in-stead of sighs: God save the peo - ple! 
From vice, op - pres-sion, and de - spair, God save the peo- ple! A-men. 
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(The above hymn is selected from the matchless collection, 


























HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


is the most inspir- 
ing and beautiful 
hymnal in the 
American church. 
All the best loved 
hymns of Chris 
tian faith are in« 
cluded and, in ad« 
dition, the book is 
distinguished by, 
three outstanding 
features: 


Hymns of Social 


Service, 


Hymns of Chris- 
tian Unity, 
Hymns of the 
Inner Life. 


Think of being 
able to sing the So- 
cial Gospel as well 
as to preach it! The 
Social Gospel will 
never seem to be 
truly religious un- 
til the church be 
gins to sing it. 

s* 8s ® 


Note the beauti- 
ful typography of 
this hymn: large 
notes, bold legible 
words, and all the 
stanzas inside the 
staves. 


HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, 


Editors 


The hymnal that is revolutionizing congregational singing in hundreds of churches. 


Send for returnable copy and prices. 


The Christian Century Press 


_Chicago 
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EVOLUTION 


By REV. GEORGE CRAIG STEWART, D. D. 


This book consists of lectures which Dr. Stewart 
delivered at Princeton and Wisconsin University. 
Is a belief in the theory of Evolution incompatible 9 


with one’s faith? Here is an answer by one of the 
leading thinkers of the day. 


saat daa Committees 


OF TENNESSEE 
By ERNEST HUGH FITZPATRICK composed of the best musi- 


The Chicago Journal Says: . : 
“An unusual book. It is the type of novel that cal talent of their respective 


can be read and enjoyed by all.” churches have selected 
BRANN'S ICONOCLAST SAYS: 


“A well-written, clear love story. Dr. Fitzpatrick’s 
delineation of character is masterful. Get a copy 
of this book without fail.”’ 


$2.00 a copy: postage free. Hymns 
THE RETURN OF 
CHRISTENDOM of Praise 


An Epoch making book written by a group of 
English Churchmen setting forth Guild Socialism. 
Among the contributors to the volume are Bishop . 
Gore; G. K. Chesterton; Rev. A. J. Carlyle; Bishop as the best new Gospel music 


Brent; Professor Niles Carpenter; Rev. Paul Bull, . 
and others. An indispensable book. book available. 


$1.75 a copy; postage 10c 
By common consent it con- 


A MAN’S RELIGION tains the choicest collection 


By REV. JULIUS A. SCHAAD of sacred songs published dur- 


Do you know men who look upon godliness as : : 
a sign of mental weakness, attended usually by a ing the past fifteen years. 
lack of practical business sense? Give them this ; ; ; 
book, which is a challenge to red-blooded men. So Nothing else will so effectively 
many pastors have wanted this book to give men in advance the efforts of the min- 


their congregations that we have made a price for 


twelve copies. ister as the introduction of this 
Single Copies—385 . 
6 Gene Case abe splendid new book. 


Postage Free 


LIES 


By REV. G. A. STUDDERT KENNEDY We solicit the privilege of sending you a 
“The most remarkable volume of the most remark- 


able preacher of the day.’’—The English Reviewer. complimentary copy and special prices. 

This book by “‘Woodbine Willie,’ the famous Eng- 
lish chaplain, should be read before hearing him 
when he comes to America this winter. 


$1.50 a copy; postage 10c 


THE PERSONAL CHRIST 


By RT. REV. IRVING P. JOHNSON, D. D. 
Episcopal Bishop of Colorado 


Studies of the life of Christ. The chapters are: : 

“‘Man’s Greatest Need;” ‘‘The Christ of Prophecy;” Hope Publishing Co. 
“The Historic Christ;” “The Human Christ;" “The 03 Lake S of, . Ill 
Sacramental Christ;’"’ “The Sympathetic Christ;” 5703 e Street oe Chicago, 44 
“The Ascended Christ.’ 


50c a copy: postage free 

° The Biglow and Main Company and the 
Hope Publishing Company are now carried on 

1 n e S oa OO S under one management at the above address. 


6142 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago 
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EDITORIAL 





Prohibition and 
the President 


OVERNOR PINCHOT is accused of playing 

politics on the prohibition issue. It is time some 

one did, if that one can arouse America on law en- 
iorcement. The governor demands that the federal govern- 
ment withdraw permits which allow cheating breweries to 
tinue operations in his state. He promises to make 
Pennsylvania truly dry if the federal government will 
woperate. This puts the issue up to Secretary Mellon, 
ut whatever the secretary of the treasury may do with it, 
the President cannot evade his superior and single responsi- 


shar 


ity. Mr. Coolidge must now show his hand. He truly 
wants to enforce the prohibition laws of the nation, or he 
es not. The President alone is ultimately responsible 

he enforcement of the nation’s laws. The Ameri- 
ai people are recovering from a pessimism that has 
ven assiduously cultivated by the wet section of the 
metropolitan press. Mayor Dever of Chicago, although 
tot a prohibitionist, has performed marvels in drying 
ip one of the wettest cities of the nation. Men who 
study the question of law enforcement know that any kind 
' cooperation between city, state and national authorities 
. uld soon result in such a decrease of liquor supplies 
that the remainder would be almost negligible. Prohibition 
‘torcement in, New York lags because a wet governor 
penly flouts the federal constitution. It lags in Penn- 
‘yivania because federal officials high up dare not withdraw 
vemits from breweries. It halts in some places because 
the local police force is honey-combed with the graft aris- 
™§ trom an illegal combine of police and saloon-keepers. 
‘he same kind of coordination of governmental functions 
witch Operates to decrease the number of stolen auto- 
mobiles would soon put an end to any serious violations 
* prohibition laws. The politicians of both old parties 


should be taught that the people will tolerate no backward 
step in the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment. The 
people are disappointed in the outcome of the conference 
of governors and the President. It was expected that Mr. 
Coolidge would more clearly acknowledge his responsibility 
and anmounce a policy of federal enforcement. Instead, 
he virtually “passed the buck” to the governors. The time 
has gone when our citizenship will be content with a polite 
gesture. The President must act, and he must get others to 
follow him. Governor Pinchot’s challenge puts it squarely 
up to him. 


Protestants Cool Off on 
Rural Church Movement 


T the coming meeting of the American Country Life 
Association, the Roman Catholics will be present in 
force, though they are a minor factor in the rural life of 
America. The rural churches are predominantly Protes- 
tant, and at the present time sick unto death. It is the testi- 
mony of Farm Bureau leaders that they are securing much 
more cooperation from Catholics than from Protestants. 
Only a few years ago there was a great deal of talk 
about a new kind of rural church. Books were written by 
experts, and in many cases home missionary societies set 
up a rural department. But the interest cooled off almost 
as quickly as it came. In some denominations the depart- 
ments perished. The reason is apparent as soon as one 
surveys the literature that was produced by unbiased socio- 
logical experts. They were a unit in declaring that there 
were too many churches, far too many. The remedy sug- 
gested squinted in the direction of the community church. 
Denominational leaders took fright at the tendency of the 
movement. Since then much less has been heard about the 
needs of the rural church. At the same time the more 
brainy citizenship of the open country is rapidly leaving 
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the churches. Confronted with the stupidity of a rural 
ministry which in our competitive denominationalism can 
never be any better than it is, bright educated young farm- 
ers who head up rural organizations cannot longer sit under 
the sermons that are heard in three-fourths of the rural 
churches. The Catholic hope to profit by this situation is 
probably futile. The hazard is not that the open country 
will be Roman Catholic. Instead of that we face the possi- 
bility of a whole generation of rural leadership that will 
be cynical and indifferent about organized religion. The 
Christian conscience of the nation should put on the rack 
every leader who draws back from the consequences of 
honest thinking concerning the rural problem of America. 
Trusted leaders like Dr. Butterfield have told us that we 
need fewer churches and better churches. Protestant 
strategy cannot afford to reject such counsel. 


Churchmen Not Afraid 
of Hard Problems 

HE REPORTS given in the English papers of the 

recent meeting of the Congregational Union at 
Northampton give the impression of an assembly com- 
bining the stalwart virtues of historic British noncon- 
formity with a remarkable capacity for serious think- 
ing about the difficult questions of religion. First we 
find a discussion, very calm but very frank, of the in- 
justice and unfairness of the Ecclesiastical Tithe Rent 
Charge Act and the passage of a resolution urging 
parliament not to extend it beyond the present date of 
its expiration in 1925. There was a discussion of the 
training of ministers and methods of enforcing a high 
educational standard without undervaluing the other 
qualifications essential to a successful ministry. There 
was a session devoted to the topic, Religion and Modern 
Psychology, opened by an address by an eminent brain 
specialist some of whose statements must have seemed 
alarming to a considerable element of the assembly, 
as indeed they do to us. But these British churchmen 
discussed them with dignity and restraint. The brain 
specialist begged them “to conceive their Christian 
idealism apart from the thought of their immortality. 
It is a great pity to make Christianity depend on im- 
mortality, the reward of the soul which psychologists 
might possibly explain away.” The psychologist’s sub- 
stitute for religious authority was the authority of 
parental influence and suggestion from others. The 
strength of denominationlism he said lies in “the in- 
stinct of the individual to cling to the herd, to avoid 
ostracism by clinging to herd-opinion.” The historicity 
of any myth must be destroyed to find its subjective 
value. The Christian student and teacher must be 
willing to search for truth in the spirit of pure scientific 
investigation with no thought of where it is going to 
lead them. The assembled ministers listened with 
eager interest, though doubtless with much dissent, and 
discussed without bitterness or excitement. The long 
history of English dissent has taught dissenters how 
to dissent earnestly but calmly, and a large element of 
them at least have learned what many of us have still 
to learn—how to listen to opinions radically different 
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from our own without either quaking with fear o; 
bristling for a fight. 


Mr. Calvin Coolidge 
Joins the Church 


FEW DAYS AGO Mr. Calvin Coolidge joined the 

Congregational church upon profession of faith, [ 
was not the President who joined the church, many com. 
ments to the contrary notwithstanding ; it was Mr. Coolidge 
Perhaps it will be difficult for persons in some countries 
which have churches established by law and supported by 
taxation to realize that this gives no preferred status to 
Congregationalism over any other body. There are ap. 
parently some in this country who have difficulty in realizing 
that it is possible for a man who happens to be President 
of the United States to become a professed follower of 
Christ and join a church in the same simple and sincere 
manner in which most other people do. They think it must be 
a bid for the “church vote.” Such cheap suspicions are 
beneath contempt. Is there any reason for joining a church 
which does not apply to the temporary occupant of the 
presidency as forcibly as to anyone else? Who has more 
need of the divine strength which comes to men largely 
through their association with others in Christian fellow- 
ship? Even one who feels self-sufficient for small tasks 
and unimportant duties—as no man really is—-might wel 
feel the need of a power other than his own for the bearing 
of responsibilities of such crushing weight. Nowadays 
there is more pharisaism in staying out of the church than 
in joining it. There are few who assume attitudes of piety 
to be seen of men, compared with the number of those 
who avoid an overt commitment to the cause of Christ 
because they are ashamed to be seen of men. It was a 
brave thing and a perfectly natural thing for Mr. Coolidge 
to join the church. And though he can not bring his office 
with him into the church, he can take into the conduct of 
his office—as every Christian must, be his office lofty or 
lowly — the things which the church stands for. Mr. 
Coolidge honored himself in the thought of all men of 
right feeling when he took this long neglected but ut 
questionably sincere step. 


Mr. Lloyd George Settles Rival 
Denominational Claims 

HERE HAS BEEN some discussion, quite good 

natured and with little or no undue sectarian eager 
ness, as to whether Mr. Lloyd George is a Disciple or 
Baptist. We do not know that it makes much difference 
whether he is a member of one body or the other, especial) 
since so few of either denomination can give a reason for 
being in one rather than the other—unless it be a reason 
based on family connection or practical convenience—with- 
out making a statement about the tenets or practices 0! 
the body to which they do not belong which would be 
repudiated by those who do belong to it. Mr. Lioyé 
George’s own contribution to the question was made m4 
statement recently to a prominent layman in St. Louis, 
whom he said that he was a Disciple until he was abou 
thirty years old and then, going to London where he dd 
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not find a church of the Disciples, he joined the Baptists. 
That ought to satisfy all parties. Manifestly denomina- 
tional restraints set lightly on Mr. Lloyd George’s con- 
science. He was once driving in Wales with a distinguished 
friend and the conversation turned to religion. “Do you 


! inow,” said the premier, “I belong to a branch of the 


church that holds deep convictions on the question whether 
baptism is for the remission of sins or on account of the 
remission of sins. And I would go to the stake for my 
conviction in the matter; but for the life of me I cannot 
now tell which side I am on!” Of more interest, however, 
in view of the common comment that Mr. Lloyd George 
exhibits conspicuously American qualities, is his acknowl- 
edgement of indebtedness to two great Americans. In this 
same conversation with the St. Louis layman, Mr. Lloyd 
George said, “You know I learned all that I know about 
democracy from Alexander Campbell and Abraham 


Lincoln.” 


Why Men Do Not 
go to Church 


TIS A FACT of common knowledge that excuses 

are not always identical with reasons, and one may 
not receive altogether uncritically the excuses that men 
give for not going to church. Still, such excuses have 
a value, even though they may run the entire gamut 
from “alibis” to genuine reasons. The Christian Herald 
has collected and tabulated a large volume of data in 
answer to this question. Of the several thousand per- 


s sons, chosen as much at random as possible, 36 per 


cent testified that they attended church regularly, and 
64 per cent that they went either not at all or only occa- 
sionally. Singularly enough, the reasons (or excuses) all 
pointed to defects in the church. It seems not to have 
occurred to a single one of the non-church-goers that 
there might be any unfortunate or reprehensible trait in 
himself that deterred him from attendance. Uninterest- 
ing preaching, too much denominationalism, coolness 
toward strangers on the part of the members, failure 
of the church to keep pace with the spirit and thought 
of the times, too much sameness, indifferent music, were 
among the excuses most frequently given. No one 
specifically denied that the church was a valuable asset 
‘oacommunity. These criticisms throw some light on 
the church, more upon the impression which the church 
makes upon non-members, and still more on the tastes 
and character of those who gave the excuses. There 
were many who blamed the ministers for failing “to 
teach enough simon-pure religion.” This latter phrase 
means little until one can receive some assurance of the 
ability of the critic to recognize simon-pure religion 
when he sees it. There are many widely current mis- 
conceptions of the nature of genuine religion. Some urged 
that the church should advertise more extensively, 
‘ntertain more effectively, be more energetic, show 
more of the spirit of brotherhood and less of sectarian- 
‘sm. Crude ideas of religion may underlie many of 
these excuses, but most of them indicate an exalted 
and idealistic conception of the duty and function of 
the church as the advocate and practitioner of the 
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highest principles of brotherhood and spirituality. The 
actual church may fall so far below their expectations 
that thousands of men do not care to attend it, yet it 
is something for it to have created the expectation of 
better things than it supplies. But we still regret the 
absence of the note of modesty and self-analysis in the 
excuses. If it had occurred to the critics that some 
men do not care to come to the light because their 
deeds are evil there might have been a touch of self- 
humiliation in some of the replies. 


New Bibles 


E ARE speaking not of new compilations of mod- 
W:: material which may or might conceivably be 

made to serve as a common body of cultural ma- 
terial for our modern world; nor of critical editions of the 
Old and New Testaments which by rearrangement, omis- 
sion, or polychromatic printing, might present to the reader 
the results of advanced scholarship; but of new English 
versions of the sixty-six books, and especially of Good- 
speed’s and Ballantine’s translations.* In this connection 
we reiterate a statement which we made a few weeks ago: 
Nobody wants to mutilate the Bible. A correspondent, 
entirely missing the point of this remark, took us to task 
for what we did not say and asked whether we approved 
or believed certain ‘statements in the Old Testament which 
to his mind represented very erroneous and even demor- 
alizing ideas. But the question is not whether he likes or 
we like everything in the Bible. There it is, as it is. Text- 
ual critics give us the best text they can, and when they 
have done their work the result is, for us, the Bible. Being 
committed to no theory that every sentence in the Bible 
must perfectly represent the perfect thought of God, we 
feel no disposition to reject from it any passage which may 
seem to us to be erroneous, vulgar, or demoralizing. A 
passage might be all of these and yet be entitled to its 
place in the Bible, for the Bible is just the kind of book 
that it actually is and not necessarily the kind of book that 
we would like to have it. It might be desirable to have an 
abridged edition, or a simplified edition in words of one 
syllable, or an expurgated edition, for special purposes, and 
it is certainly desirable to understand and evaluate its dif- 
ferent types of material, but none of these things consti- 
tutes any mutilation of the Bible. 

Least of all is it the purpose of the new transiators to 
mutilate or modify the Bible. Properly speaking, they are 
not even modernizing it, except in the sense of giving it 
that directness, vividness and vitality that its books had 
when they were first written. The real purpose is to clear 
away as much as possible of the flavor of antiquity which 
has gradually accumulated through the centuries, especialiy 
through the three centuries since the authorized English 


*The New Testament, an American translation, by Edgar J. 
Goodspeed. (University of Chicago Press. Library edition, 
$3.00. India paper edition, $2.50.) 

The Riverside New Testament, a translation from the original 
Greek into the English of today. By William C. Ballantine. 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co. $3.00.) 
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version was made, and to restore the ancient and original 
modernness of these unique and incomparable books. 

It is a long time since the New Testament has had as 
much general publicity as it has gotten within the past tew 
weeks. Daily and weekly papers have discussed the pro- 
priety of new versions and the merits of these two that 
have recently been published. Posters on wagons and bill- 
boards have blossomed forth the fact that Goodspeed’s 
translation is being published serially in the Chicago Eve- 
ning Post. A dozen other papers in other cities are also 
publishing it. Secular editors whose ignorance ot religion 
and of the Bible is as nearly complete as human traiity 
will allow have dashed gallantly to the defense of the King 
James version, perhaps under the impression that St. James 
It is not difficult to write 
a jazzy editorial on jazzing the Bible. Others have appre- 
ciated the reverent purpose and the scholarly work of the 
new translators. 


also had something to do with it. 


The editors of certain literary magazines protest that any 
new version robs the Bible of its poetry, and that to take 
away its poetry is to destroy its whole value. This is sheer 
nonsense, but it is the kind of nonsense that is to be ex- 
pected from those who have never found any religious 
values in the Bible and from those who have heard others 
talk about the literary beauty of the Bible but have never 
taken the pains to read much of it. The literary value of 
the Bible is very great, but it is a minor value. Besides, 
the literary values are not all those of poetry, but are in 
large part those of clear narrative and exposition, clever 
dialogue, and intimate epistolary writing. Parts of the 
Bible are great poetry. The Psalms are poetry expressive 
of adoration and penitence. Job is poetry and wisdom. 
The Song of Songs is the poetry of ardent lovers, which 
is perhaps equivalent to saying that it is poetry in which 
wisdom is not conspicuous. But there is not much poetry 
in the gospels, though there is a beauty of simplicity and 
directness which we can ill afford to lose for the sake of 
any impressiveness of antique phraseology. Paul is not 
poetic except in rare and memorable passages. The Bible 
is quite misrepresented by the statement that the first con- 
sideration must be the preservation of its poetry. 


Ballantine’s translation, The Riverside New Testament, 
is a scholarly and interesting work of rather uneven quality. 
In general, the translator has clung rather closely to the 
structure of the Greek sentences, and therefore to the 
sentence structure of the King James version, and has con- 
tented himself with substituting more modern words for 
some which no longer convey the meaning clearly to the 
average man. Even this limited degree of modernization 
has stopped short of many changes which would have beea 
helpful to the modern reader, and much phraseology is re- 
tained which would seem strange in any other book. For 
example: ‘“‘Gird yourself” (Luke 17:8); “loose” the colt 
(Luke 19:31) ;“they will reverence my son” (Luke 20:13) ; 
“raise up offspring” (Luke 20:28) ; “live worthily of the 
calling” (Eph. 4:1); “regarding the service to the holy, it 
is superfluous for me to write to you” (2 Cor. 9:1); “he 
was transfigured” (Matt. 17:2). In a few passages the 
effort to use colloquial language seems not to have been 
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wholly successful, as in Matt. 17:4: “Sir, it is fine for ys 
to be here.”” John’s prologue is a difficult test for a trans- 
lator, but we do not know that the old version is bettered 
much by this rendering of John 1:4: “The word became 
flesh and tented among us, and we looked upon his glory, 
glory as of an only son from a father, full of grace and 
truth.” 

For purposes of comparison we give immediately Good- 
speed’s rendering of the above passages: “dress yourself”: 
“untie the colt”; “they will respect my son”; “raise up a 
family”; “live worthy of the summons you have received,” 
Goodspeed’s whole translation of 2 Corinthians is remark. 
ably fresh and vigorous. “It is really unnecessary for ms 
to write to you about this fund for your fellow-Chris- 
tians, for I know how willing you are to help in it.” Avoid- 
ing the technical term, transfiguration, he says “His ap- 
pearance underwent a great change in their presence.” 
‘Master, how good it is that we are here!” “So the Word 
became flesh and blood and lived for a while among us, 
abounding in blessing and truth, and we saw the honor 
God had given him, such honor as an only son receives 
from his father.” It will perhaps be sufficiently eviden: 
from the two sentences quoted from 2 Corinthians and 
John that Goodspeed has dealt somewhat more freely with 
the structure of the sentences, and it should be apparent 
also that this has been done without falling into the pro 
lixity of paraphrase or sacrificing the essential dignity of 
the record. The wide reading of such a translation should 
promote a revival of interest in the New Testament and 
a much more intelligent understanding of it . 


The Chicago Tribune asa Breed- 


er of Anarchy 
Te E MOST IMPORTANT question which confronts 


the nation in the area of its domestic activities is that 

of the enforcement of the prohibition law. It is now 
conceded by the most active and belligerent opponents of 
the eighteenth amendment that it is in no way likely to be 
repealed. In the face of strong protests against it on the 
part of many groups in all parts of the country, it is gradu- 
ally becoming evident that the sentiment of the nation 18 
sufficiently strong in support of the measure to make ineffec- 
tive any proposals for repeal. The commercial interests of 
the land are in no mood to go back to the saloon. Industrial 
conditions are vastly improved under the new plan, even 
with all the inadequacy of its present enforcement. Every 
element of the population that wishes to conserve the 
nation’s welfare is favorable to the law and its enforcement. 
In the crisis which now confronts the nation it would 
be expected that the public press, in so far as it stands for 
the better ideals of citizenship, would applaud the couré 
geous attitude of those public officials, like Governor Pin- 
chot and Mayor Dever, who faithfully undertake to perform 
their oath of office, and assist to the limit of its ability ™ 
shaping public sentiment in their support. In general the 
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exact opposite is true of the metropolitan press of America. 
There are brave and conspicuous exceptions, like the Chi- 
cago Evening Post, but the attitude of most great city 
papers is a startling moral phenomenon in our national life. 
The Chicago Tribune is an outstanding illustration of the 
moral irresponsibility of this section of our public press. 
By all odds it is the strongest and most widely read of 
the newspapers of Chicago. A writer in the Nation recently 
aid wittily that all Illinois is divided into three parts— 
Chicago, down state, and the Chicago Tribune. He went 
on to say that it was the most generally circulated journal in 
this area, in spite of the fact that probably a majority of 
its readers disagree with its editorial policies and utterances. 

In the matter of the enforcement of the eighteenth amend- 
ment the Tribune’s career has been increasingly vicious and 
disloyal to the ideals of the nation and the self-respecting 
class in this city. At first it effected to sneer at the Volstead 
law as wrong and certain to be repealed or amended. More 
recently the facts have less and less justified this contention, 
and the policy of the paper has been one of nullification 
of the law. Mayor Dever, who has done more to prove 
himself an official of competence and fearlessness than any 
other in the recent history of Chicago, is chided for waste 
of time upon a subordinate question, which is, after all, 
beyond the power of any man to administer with efficiency. 
Inother words, it is not the business of the mayor to enforce 
the laws when they do not happen to please a particular 
coterie of the citizenship, or even a very respectable miner- 
ity. We do not find at hand a more adequate word with 
which to characterize such a policy than the word anarchy. 
The nullification of law is nothing less than this. Anarchy 
is the effort to overthrow law, not by the constituted pro- 
cesses of legislative repeal, but by assault upon its admin- 
istration. This appears to be the purpose of the Tribune in 
this series of increasingly mordant attacks upon the mayor’s 
efforts, and the manifest purpose of the journal to break 
down public sentiment to the point at which all regard for 
the law will cease. In an editorial on “Annulment of Con- 
stitutional Prohibition?” the Tribune said on January 20 
last : 


. Prohibition is a dictation of one state to another, 
of one community to another, of one individual to another, 
and the sections dictated to rebel. What is to be done 
about it? For one thing the federal government can cease 
trying to enforce the law. It can allow the constitution 
to be annulled by states which want to annul it. It can 
cease making appropriations for the official rum terriers. 
Then if a state wants prohibition it can have its own 
law and enforcement. If one does not want it there will 
be no enforcement. The prohibition amendment will re- 
main in the constitution. Many generations will find it 
there, but it can be annulled where it is not wanted. 


Under the caption “All the King’s Horses and All the 
King’s Men,” which was intended to be a cynical comment 


on the impossibility of enforcing the prohibition law, the 
Tribune said, October 20, 1923: 


A citizen who would give his children beer will not 
have a prohibition law on his conscience. He will regard 
a law which deprives him of beer as fanatical intolerance. 

Mr. Dever and his 7,000 policemen are endeavor- 
ing to make a city which is at least five to one convinced 
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of the unjustness of prohibition law 
cept it and obey it. 
but it can not be 
it can not be done. 


subscribe to it, ac- 

That may be his duty, as he sees it, 
done. As an Irishman he must know 

He has a nonenforceable law on his 
hands. If he had any political ambitions he has 
sacrificed them. If Chicago had a recall law he might 
be recalled next month. Mr. Dever’s 7,000 police- 
men face a city which rejects the law they try to endorse. 
The city will elude the enforcement. Mr. Dever might 
double the number of police and they might be scrupulous, 
even fanatic prohibitionists and they would fail. People 
resent oppression. In cities such as Chicago they do not 
regard prohibition as law but as oppression, which was the 
Irish view of it, which was the southern view of it, and 
which will always be the view of it when it does not 
represent the convictions of poeple but is imposed upon 
what they regard as their inherent rights. 


The Tribune has not always been in this mood of toler- 
ance for law-breakers. Under date of May 6, 1886, it 
reported with indignation the words of the men implicated 
in the Haymarket riot, who said in their street harangues: 
“You have nothing to do with the law except to lay hands 
upon it and throttle it until it makes its last kick.” It was 
against reprehensible teachings of this character that the 
Tribune made its strong and aggressive protest. It talked 
about men who used such language as those who have 
“swarmed over into this country of extreme toleration and 
most flagrantly abuse its hospitality.” It spoke of the re- 
sponsibility which rests upon men who use language of 
that kind and affirmed that they must be made to answer 
for it. On the following day, May 7, 1886, the Tribune 
said editorially under the caption “Stamp out the Ameri- 
can Anarchist” : 


Bloody minded anarchists congregated in this city have 
been urging the destruction of the American government 
and sending out their disciples to spread the doctrine. The 
people can not expect to remedy the effects if they tolerate 
the cause. They must put their heel on the anarchist and 
crush him out. . . . Let the anarchists understand 
that they must show at least an outward respect for Ameri- 
can law and institutions. 


These are interesting quotations from the editorial col- 
umns of the journal which is now doing its utmost to nullify 
the constitution of the United States and one of the most 
important of its laws. The National Defense act of 1917 
was passed to make non-mailable those newspapers which 
“seek to create hostility to and encourage violation of our 
laws.” The supreme court said, concerning this act: 
“Freedom of the press may protect criticism and agitation 
for modification and repeal of laws, but it does not extend 
to protection of him who counsels and encourages the viola- 
tion of a law as it exists. The constitution was adopted to 
preserve our government, not to serve as a protecting screen 
for those who, while claiming its privileges, seek to 
destroy it.” 

It it difficult to understand the present attitude of the 
Tribune in the light of its fine traditions. If it had passed 
completely from the hands of the family of its founder it 
would be more easy to comprehend the policy of its present 
owners. But Mr. Patterson and Mr. McCormick come 
from families most intimately connected with the Medill 
tradition of journalism. That tradition was one of high 
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integrity, moral leadership, and courage in maintaining the 
best ideals for the nation and the city. It is not a light 


matter for a great newspaper such as the Tribune has been, ' 


and such as it still is in most of the elements of journalis- 
tic enterprise, to descend to the levels of moral confusion, 
nullification of law, and encouragement of the forces of 
corruption and chaos. For the men who frankly disapprove 
the Volstead law and seek its abrogation we can have sin- 
cere respect, even if we deem their efforts wrong and futile. 
But for such as attempt to discredit all law by an assault 
upon even the least pleasing of the statutes, there can be 
only reprobation. 

Mr. Patterson and Mr. McCormick were both in the mili- 
tary service of the country during the late war, and are 
properly proud of the titles they secured in that career. 
They would share with all other right-minded citizens in 
anger and contempt for any one who should dare to treat 
the flag with disrespect. But obedience to the laws of a 
nation are the reality of which respect for the flag is but 
the symbol. If it is disloyalty, treason and anarchy to 
trample the flag in the dust, it is even more an affront to the 
nation to advocate in open and unblushing manner the 
repudiation of its laws. 


Jewish Fundamentalism 
H EBREW religious circles are stirred by a funda- 


mentalist controversy of their own. Zionism 

does not precisely square with the materialistic 
millennialism which is the chief corner stone of funda- 
mentalism in the Christian churches. But there are 
certain superficial resemblances, and even more marked 
common connotations. One difference is that Zionism 
seems to have captured the majority influence in the 
Jewish synagogues and among ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions generally, while the Christian fundamentalists 
are either in a hopeless minority or have yet to assert 
their official dominance in most Christian ecclesiastical 
bodies. 

Mr. Israel Zangwill has thrown the fat into the 
Jewish fire. He declares that the program of establish- 
ing a Jewish state in Palestine is fatuous. Certainly 
there can be no rational hope of gathering the Jewish 
people now scattered over the world, nor their de- 
scendants, to that retreat. He knows they will not go, 
which everybody else who knows anything about the 
matter also knows. His speech at a great Jewish con- 
gress in New York has stirred up such a muss in 
Jewry as has not been since the fortunes of war opened 
the way for the establishment of British control in 
Palestine. The proposal to establish a Hebrew political 
state in Palestine is fraught with such embarrassments 
as to daunt the imagination of any but our highly 
versatile Jewish fellow-citizens. 

But Mr. Zangwill has committed a double offense. 
He not only casts slight upon the attempt to organize 
Palestine into a Hebrew state, but he sounds the slogan 
of racial, religious, national, or cultural solidarity on 
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the part of the fifteen millions of Jewish people now 
scattered among the nations of the earth. He would 
have the diaspora maintain its spiritual unity, which 
for Jewry has always carried with it certain social jf 
not political implications, in hopeless disregard of the 
present futile attempts to organize and maintain 
geographical unit or center for the Jewish people. 

Rabbi Wise, Nathan Straus, Louis Marshall, Judge 
Mack, and Samuel Untermeyer, among others, break 
out upon Mr. Zangwill with a vehemence which would 
seem to make impossible a continuance of that persona] 
esteem for him which they still are careful to profess, 
Mr. Untermeyer draws upon that abundant and vivid 
vocabulary which has embellished many a law court 
in his repudiation of Mr. Zangwill as a Jewish leader, 
and has gone to the limit of withdrawing from the 
central council of the Jewish ecclesiastical body, in 
protest against a management which even permitted 
such noxious heresy to be voiced on the platform of 
the Jewish congress where Mr. Zangwill’s speech was 
delivered. 

These Jewish leaders are quite as much disturbed 
by the proposal to maintain a semi-political solidarity 
of the diaspora, as they are by attacks upon their 
cherished Palestinian venture. They protest them- 
selves Americans. American Jews are certainly to be 
honored for their loyalty to American civilization and 
its institutions, and we must all applaud their scorn of 
Mr. Zangwill’s proposal that the Jewish diaspora shall 
strengthen and raise higher still the social barriers 
which set the Jew apart from his fellow-citizens in 
the various democratic states to which the Jews have 
resorted in such large numbers. 

But how will our American Jews, who are lavishing 
their funds and promoting by every possible means the 
program of Zionism in Palestine, meet the embarrass- 
ment when the new Jewish state, which they have set 
up, is involved in a clash of political aims with these 
commonwealths of which they now profess themselves 
such loyal citizens? There will not be such clashes? 
Well, that is a large assumption. That clash has al- 
ready come in the conception of Mr. Zangwill. He 
cannot say too many bad words about the British 
government and the British policy under the mandate 
for Palestine. He is supposed to be a loyal British 
citizen. Our American Jewish leaders happen to like 
the British policy, and approve the way Britain has 
been handling affairs. At least their dissent has not 
reached a stage where they choose to break with that 
administration. Suppose the mandate had been givet 
to and accepted by the United States. How satis 
factory would be the situation of our vehement Jewish 
leaders if our governmental policy should go contraty 
to their judgment? Of course they would have a right 
to denounce an unsatisfactory policy, and conduct 4 
propaganda with the aim of having it conform to theif 
desires. That is the way we Americans have. Any: 
body has a right to kick, at any time. But the issu 
here would not be simple. As the Palestinian state 
would assume a degree of political independence, ou" 
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jewish leaders might find themselves an organized and 
isolated body bent upon supporting a foreign state and 
resisting the settled policy of our national government. 

Mr. Untermeyer scorns Mr. Zangwill because his 
ideas are the fantastic ebullitions of a poet, a dreamer, 
, man of letters. On the contrary he proclaims him- 
self a man of realities, a handler of facts; if he were 
not so hot in denouncing Mr. Zangwill one would think 
him a perfect monster of cold-blooded practicality, 
after reading his own analysis of his mental processes. 
But Zionism will have to go a long way farther than 
it has, and make some demonstrations which quite 
transcend present promises before the stagnant Gentile 
mind shall be able to assimilate the practical bearings 
of the Palestinian program. The befuddlements of the 
materialistic millennialism of our Christian circles are 
too much for many of us. But these Christian pro- 
posals frankly claim the interposition of outside, extra- 
mundane forces to achieve their purposes. Christian 
fundamentalists are logical enough not to depend upon 
the practical processes of the social and political order 
in which we are now immersed. Poet or philosopher 
or soap-box evangelist of fundamentalist persuasion can 
be thoroughly logical if you grant him the right at the 
critical moment to swing in the deus ex machina. But our 
lewish fundamentalists are hard-headed, practical fellows. 
They say that they are. Mr. Untermeyer is particular 
upon that point. And yet they propose to be simon- 
pure, hundred-per-cent Americans, all the time that 
they are projecting an alien geographical and political 
state which shall furnish the center and source of the 
ethical and social program to which they protest their 
bounden and unfailing allegiance. 

This is too much for such crude mental operations 








By THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 


God’s Dreams 


REAMS are they—but they are God’s dreams! 

Shall we decry them and scorn them? 
That men shall love one another, 
That white shall call black man brother, 
That greed shall pass from the market-place, 
That lust shall yield to love for the race, 
That man shall meet with God face to face— 
Dreams are they all, 

Sut shall we despise them— 

God’s dreams! 


Dreams are they—to become man’s dreams! 
Can we say nay as they claim us? 
That men shall cease from their hating, 
That war shall soon be abating, 
That the glory of kings and lords shall pale, 
That the pride of dominion and power shall fail, 
That the love of humanity shall prevail— 
Dreams are they all, 

But shall we despise them— 

God’s dreams! 
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as those of which we are capable. So we shall be 
forced to await developments. It will be interesting 
to see how these mighty minds of practical mold suc- 
ceed in squaring their circle. 


The Man Who Went Up Higher 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


NCE upon a time, there was a man who boarded a 
O train at Buffalo. And he inquired of the Agent for 

a Lower Berth, and the Agent said, Yes, We Have 
No Lowers. But he sold unto the man a ticket for Upper 
Five. And the man from Buffalo entered the train, and 
gave his ticket unto the Pullman Conductor, and the Con- 
ductor punched it, and gave unto him his Identification Slip, 
and went his way. And when the Porter came through, he 
inquired of the man, saying, Wilt thou have thy Berth 
made Down? And he said, I will, and I desire to go to 
bed straightway, and my Berth is Number Five. And the 
Porter made down Lower Five, for he had not seen the 
Ticket, and the man did not tell him. 

For the man said within himself, I like not to go upstairs, 
and there is no one in sight for the Lower, therefore will I 
take what cometh my way, and I will rejoice in Lower 
Five. 

Now at Cleveland I got on the train, at the hour of One 
O’Clock in the morning. And I handed the Conductor a 
Ticket, and the same was for Lower Five. And the Con- 
ductor punched it, and I said Good Night, and he bade 
me the same, and he said, Thy Berth is ready; now, 
therefore, Go to it. 

But the Porter scratched his head, and said unto me, 
Boss, there is one man in Lower Five already. 

And I said unto the Porter, Take that matter to the 
Conductor, while I go and brush my teeth. 

And presently I heard sounds, as it were, of a Reluctant 
Man, waking from his Sleep under Duress, and of the 
Porter removing his sheets and pillows and blankets into 
an Upper Berth. And I went not nigh unto them until all 
was quiet. And I went not out into the Car until the 
Porter came and said, Thy berth is all ready, sir. And I 
went to Bed. And I heard a Restless and Wrathful man 
above me, vainly endeavoring to get to sleep again. But I 
did not listen to him long, neither did I greatly pity him, 
for that he had Butted In for the hope of getting what 
did not belong to him. Neither did I waste time hating 
him, for that he did me no harm, and got just what was 
coming to him, with the added inconvenience of being 
wakened out of his sleep, which would not have happened 
if he had taken what was his own at the outset. 

Now this have I witnessed in various ways and at divers 
times, that it is better for a man that he accept what is his 
in life and stay there and rest in the Lord until there 
come occasion for him to change. Else may the Pullman 
Porter along life’s highway come unto him, and say, Friend, 
thou art attempting to secure a Red Slip ride on a Yellow 
Slip. Therefore, awake thou that sleepest, and go up 
higher. 

And that is not a cheerful message at One A. M. 





The Quakers—An Outside View 


By Charles Clayton Morrison 


AM SURE I am not alone among churchmen whose up- 
bringing lay quite remote from Quaker influences in 
wondering whether the living testimony borne by the 

Society of Friends, during ard since the great war, as to 
what Christ really means his followers to be and to do, 
may not be intended of divine providence to call favorable 
attention to the historic tradition and genius of this group 
of Christians. The attitude of the Friends during the war 
and their activities since the armistice have undoubtedly 
caught the attention of the world. They stand out above 
all who wear Christ’s name as a city set upon a hill. 
Throughout the war they bore their historic testimony 
against war, some of their young men by imprisonment as 
absolutists, but the majority by accepting some form of 
hospital service or non-military work. In no war during 
the nearly 300 years of their existence has this testimony 
against war made so profound an impression upon the 
Since the armistice, as if 
moved by the double motive of ministering to a suffering 


general Christian conscience. 


world and of matching their conscientious refusal to fight 
by a constructive effort at conciliation, the Friends have 
planned and administered an amazing program of relief in 
all the stricken countries of Europe. Everywhere their 
presence has been a symbol and a silent evangel of peace 
and good will in a bitter and desolate world. 


THE SECRET 9F JESUS 


Conventional Christianity, instead of regarding the 
Friends as a fanatic and queer variation from the Christian 
norm, as in former days, is beginning to ask whether 
Quakerism may not after all be more akin to the mind 
of Christ than our traditional type of discipleship. To the 
moral respect in which the Friends have always been held 
by their Christian neighbors there is being added a wistful 
hope that, amid the failure and futility of traditional 
religion, the Friends may perhaps have caught the essential 
secret of Jesus which the rest of us who follow him have 
missed. I doubt if any of us realize how pervasive is the 
sentiment of pacifism among modern churchmen. I say 
sentiment, not conviction. Not many of us are ready yet to 
commit ourselves to the revolutionary risks of the practice 
of peace. But having lost faith in everything else, we 
vaguely hope that our failure is not also Jesus’ failure, 
but that there still abides in his heart the secret of a king- 
dom of good will which we have not yet discovered. Per- 
Per- 
haps they have been preserved, like the biblical remnant, 


haps the Friends have all along possessed this secret. 


for this very hour when as never before the church feels 
how uncertain is its understanding of its Master and how 
far off its following of him. 

At any rate, this modest fellowship, numbering in its 
American branch one hundred and twenty thousand souls, 
has been brought into the focus of world attention by its 
aptitude for Christian service at a time when other Chris- 
tians were unable to gain their feet from the shock and 
moral prostration of the war. As I look over the range 
of the existing units of Christian fellowship, I seem to 
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see none whose genius and tradition answers more nearly 
the felt needs of the modern religious spirit than does the 
Society of Friends. I wish in this article to make this 
clear in some detail. Though I cannot hope to add any. 
thing to the masterly interpretation of his people made by 
Dr. Elbert Russell in The Christian Century two weeks 
ago, it may be that as an outsider I can point out certain 
affinities which obtain between the Quakers’ tradition op 
the one hand and the liberal mood, on the other hand, jp 
which our enlightened Christian mind finds itself, 


FRIENDS AND LIBERALISM 


It will seem strange to some readers to connect Quaker. 
ism with liberalism. Most of us have been accustomed to 
think of the Friends as more or less detached from the 
world with fixed customs and manners peculiarly their own, 
eschewing the theatre, fiction and out-door sports, refusing 
to follow the changing fashions in dress, to doff the hat 
to social superiors, even banishing music from public wor- 
ship, and insisting upon the use of the pronoun “thee” 
when speaking in the second person singular. But these 
peculiarities are not of the essence of Quakerism. They 
are the expression in terms of a particular age of certain 
fundamental principles. In another age these principles 
would express themselves otherwise. As a matter of fact, 
the historic idiosyncracies of Quakerism are being rapidly 
outgrown by modern Friends. What we must de to ur 
derstand a movement such as this is to strip it of particular 
expressions and ask what is its essential genius. Pursuing 
such an inquiry one finds much to confirm the statement 
made by the late Professor James, who said, “So far as 
our Christian sects are today evolving into liberality they 
are simply reverting in essence to the position which Fox 
and the early Quakers so long ago assumed.” 

This liberalism of the Friends is not dogmatic latitudi- 
narianism, it is rather the liberalism of tolerance and 
mutual respect. It thus comes to pass that the evangelical 
spirit has never been smothered or chilled even in the more 
radical wing of Quakerism. In a Quaker meeting one hears 
talks ranging all the way from the exposition of a scripture 
text to an appreciative quotation from “Leaves of Grass.” 
The Spirit appears to exercise wide latitude in what he 
But he seems able even in this 
liberty of opinion and expression to preserve that fine 


prompts Quakers to say. 


essence of evangelical insight and experience which is the 
heart of Christianity. And this of course is precisely what 
we who are at once evangelicals and liberals should expec. 
Truth needs no dogma or coercive mechanism of any so" 
to maintain itself. It thrives best in the atmosphere © 
freedom; and for my part, I have a deep conviction that 
the evangelical insight and spirit will propagate itself ie 
sistibly without help from formal creeds or other doctrind 
standardising devices. 


WORSHIP THROUGH SILENCE 
When, now, I suggest the peculiar affinity betwee 
Quakerism and modern evangelical liberalism, I am think- 
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ing of the former in terms of what I conceive its historic 
essence to be. We cannot take the Friends in terms of the 
\diosyncracies of manner to which I have referred, neither 
can we take them in terms of the degree of success which 
they have attained. As Dr. Russell pointed out in words 
of sincere penitence, the Friends have historically deviated 
to often from the ways of the founders, and belied the 
very ideals which they sought to embody. But this is simply 
to say that their movement is human. It should be easily 
possible for us to estimate and interpret them in the light 
of their principles and deeper impulses, and not in terms of 
those failures which, as in the case of all our Christian 
denominations, have left their unhappy marks along the 
way we have come. 


Quakerism should make a peculiar appeal to the modern 
spirit by its technique of worship on the basis of silence. 
This is essentially a liberal technique. It is doubtful if 
speech is ever an adequate carrier of our collective aspira- 
tions. There is something divisive and diverting and in- 
hibitive about all utterance. But silence is unifying and 
emancipative. Those who are accustomed to no form of 
worship except that of well-trodden common ritual, or 
continuous speech by the minister, will think of a condition 
of silence in worship as negative, hollow and sterile. But 
the fact is quite otherwise. There is inspiration and sug- 
gestion, and a sense of inner quickening, which speech 
cannot give. Quaker worship is not just silence; it is social 
silence—a positive group purpose evoking through every 
moment the deepest and best that is in us. 


MINISTRY OF SILENCE 


Do not my readers feel that in most of our Protestant 
churches we talk too much? The average minister “forces” 
his service, thinking that pauses are a let-down in the wor- 
ship; and of course mere pauses are a let-down. But 
silence, arranged for, and understood to be purposeful, is 
a blessing wherever two or three are gathered together in 
the name of Jesus. I often think that if I were ever favored 
of God again by being given a pulpit and a flock of my 
own to tend, I should utilize positively the ministry of 
silence. And I think I should find a response in the hearts 
of the men and women of this nervous and distraught 
generation. For one thing, I would like to try the admin- 
istration of the Lord’s Supper on Wednesday night, in 
absolute silence, as the climax of the period of our spoken 
devotions. The Lord’s Supper properly belongs in the 
evening, and in the inner circle of those who care for it 
and elect to partake, rather than in the public general 
service of Sunday morning. The Quakers, of course, have 
no such symbols as those of the holy communion. Their 
reaction from the sensuous means of grace was historically 
due to fear of the abuse of the ordinances by an exclusive 
claim upon their administration by a priesthood, and also 
to a wrong psychology which assumed that ordinances 
necessarily obstructed the direct contact of the soul with 

But with a liberalized view of the eucharist, the 
pregnant principle of social sikence in worship should find 
at the sacrificial table its most helpful and 
application. 


impressive 
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MYSTICISM 


Closely -related to this communion with God through 
collective silence is the mystical quality of the Quaker 
experience. Mysticism is akin to liberalism, though but 
few liberals know it. Liberalism is not a new set of doc- 
trines set over against an old set of doctrines which are 
no longer tenable. That is only another form of dogmatism. 
Liberalism is rather the humble perception that all 
doctrines, all attempts to catch life and reality with a for- 
mula, are inadequate. Our creeds, whether orthodox or 
radical, are just words thrown out toward the immense 
and elusive realities of life. Life spills over the brim of 
all our doctrinal vessels—they will not contain it. To per- 
ceive this is to be a true liberal, whether one be accustomed 
to use the older or the newer vessels of thought. And to 
perceive this is to be a mystic. The basis and necessity of 
mysticism lie in that forever unrationalized margin with 
which all our knowledge is bordered, that overflow which 
the amplest categories of reason cannot contain. 

Now mysticism and silence go together. In the presence 
of the vast mystery of life words seem impertinent. Defi- 
nitions are false. The heart demands its freedom to possess 
that which the reason cannot bestow, and it rushes forward 
on the pathway of faith and love into the presence of the 
Father. I do not like to be an apologist of mysticism unless 
I am allowed to state definitely, as I am doing here, what 
the term means to me. There is much morbid and erotic 
nonsense circulating under the guise of this exquisite and 
fascinating word. But I know of no other term which 
suggests so well that quality which is the very essence of re- 
ligion, namely, the reaction of the soul in the presence of the 
mystery of things, as does the word mysticism. And among 
all the social groups in Christian history who are char- 
acterized as mystical I know of none which has so en- 
riched and cleansed the term as have the Friends. 


SOCIAL PASSION 

Two factors are responsible for their escape from the 
perils of the mystic way. One is the voluntary restraint 
of spirit involved in worship upon the basis of silence. 
It is only in such an approach to God that the mystic- 
minded community can keep wholesome and steady and 
sane. The moral dangers and emotional excesses to which 
mysticism is liable, have left this mystic fellowship of 
Quakers as completely untouched as the most dogmatic 
of our sects. The other factor which has distinguished 
Quaker mysticism has been its social passion in outlook 
and activity. Here was no self-indulgent asceticism, no 
cloistered spirituality, no self-contained fraternity of the 
like-minded, but a group of disciples of Jesus who be- 
lieved they had found a principle of human living by which 
this very world of men could be made to dwell together in 
happiness and peace. It is one of the marvels of Christian 
history that George Fox could have derived so rich a 
secular program from that central principle of the inner 
light. Democracy was involved in it—not merely the 
forms of political democracy, but the realities of social 
democracy. With the removal of all false authorities and 
superiorities in the religious realm made necessary by Fox’s 
awakening to the dignity of man as one to whom the spirit 
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speaks directly, all false authorities and restraints in secular 
life were felt to be anti-Christian also. Quaker purposes, 
therefore, defined themselves in opposition not alone to 
ecclesiastical tyranny but to all forms of social tyranny, 
those forms rooted in inherited privilege no less than those 
attained by ruthless aggression. Here was a profoundly 
religious movement which was as secular as a political 
party. It set its sanctions high above the sanctions of 
every worldly authority, and declared that in the secular 
order no less than in the ecclesiastical its members would 
obey God rather than men. Trusting the inner light in 
others as in themselves, they looked upon men as of equal 
value in God’s sight, and therefore they condemned caste 
and social privilege and partisan patriotism and war. It 
was the vision of Jesus over again. But not yet was the 
world—nor the church—ready! 


PEACE A NORMATIVE IDEA 

This inherently social impulse in Quakerism is unique 
in that it makes peace a normative rather than a derivative 
idea. So long has mankind been given to the practice of 
war that most of us think of peace as merely the absence 
of war. But among Friends it has not been so. Peace 
is not a by-product; it is a direct product. It is an in- 
trinsic social virtue. Therefore peace must be made. Jesus 
calls his disciples peacemakers. And Quakers are not un- 
willing to be called that precise thing in the term of our 
common vocabulary—pacifists. A pacifist is a peace- 
maker. He is not a passivist; on the contrary, he is an 
activist. His virtue is not in refusing to fight, but in 
fighting with other weapons. The Quaker does not wait 
for war to be imminent before he exercises his pacifism; 
he is a pacifist before war and after war and all the time 
between wars. His pacifism is not an act; it is his char- 
acter. Within his own soul he strives to make peace; he 
endeavors to spread peace in all his personal relationships 
by the calmness and patience and self-restraint of his 
deportment; and he fosters those agencies of intercourse 
between groups of men and between nations which make 
for peace through understanding and cooperation. This 
peace idea is, I have said, no secondary virtue; it is central 
and creative. The Quaker thinks peace; it is his life. 
Inevitably, therefore, he cannot bear the arms of warfare. 

I am expressing a thought which haunts the souls of more 
Christians today than at any time in the world’s history, 
when I confess that I see no other way to abolish war 
than the Friends’ way. That this way would make war 
impossible is unquestionable if those who wear Christ’s 
name in all the nations should tomorrow wake up Quakers. 
If to be a Christian were to be defined as the Friends 
define it, there would be no war. This I say is indisputable. 
If so, why then is it not the way that Christ is pointing 
out to us? Was it not his own way? 


ULTIMATE PROTESTANTISM 
Quakerism in its origin championed ultimate Protestant- 
ism. It went the full length. It flung off the meretricious 
restraints of ecclesiasticism and _ identified itself with 
democracy. It is in a position therefore today to offer 
itself as a unifying principle for that inchoate religion of 


democracy which is dimly finding its way amid tradition 
and prejudice and the vested interests of established church 
institutions. Its peace conviction is not applicable alone 
to international strife, but Quakerism bears a direct testi- 
mony as to how industrial peace with justice may be brought 
about. The Friends have a program of social justice with. 
out class warfare. John Woolman showed that it is Pos- 
sible to induce a privileged class to abdicate its Privileges, 
voluntarily, by appealing to “that of God” in them. Pre. 
vailing on the Quaker slaveholders to free their slaves more 
than a half-century in advance of the emancipation proc. 
lamation, he showed us the only bloodless principle by 
which our modern problem may be solved. Two alter. 
natives confront us today in this vast and acute process of 
social reconstruction. One is the procedure of Karl Marx 
which is class warfare; the other is that of John Woolman, 

I cannot close this article without a word of hesitant and 
timid but most sincere appeal. The Friends have never 
stood in a world more ready to hear their message than is 
the world of the present hour. That message ought to 
be uttered as a united testimony—the testimony of a united 
body of Friends. The ancient cleavage in their body no 
longer has meaning. Jt never had meaning. It was a 
caprice, an irony of history. In the name of Christ, it 
ought to be healed! 


Mysticism 

NLY a lover can understand 

How the presence of God fills the sea and land, 
While the gentle touch of a Father’s hand 
Falls like balm on the fevered brow, 
And the God of the Ages is Here-and-Now; 
Only a lover can tell you how. 

Lowe. B. Hazzarp. 


Forecasting 
F WE may not go together, 
I am wondering, Sweetheart, whether 
"Twere best that you or I should be the first to go. 


Since earth would be so lonely, 

If there were in it only 

Vast throngs of friendly faces, 

Unnumbered pleasant places, 

Without our love’s great light all dark in the blaze of noon, 
Therefore go you the first, and I will follow soon. 

But would I have it so? 


For heaven would be so lonely, 

If there were in it only 

God’s face, save to our blended sight not worth the seeing, 
Eternal music of perfected being, 

Without the one dear voice, all strident, out of tune, 
Therefore let me go first, and, pray you, follow soon! 


This is death’s rapture, this life’s richest boon— 
Go you or I the first, the other follows soon. 


Cuar_tes Henry DICKINSON 
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If Jesus Came Again in the Flesh 


By Alfred Williams Anthony 


have never seen him in the flesh recognize him? The 

gospels and the epistles of the New Testament do not 
furnish a sufficiently accurate and complete description 
of his person to make identification easy, if indeed possible. 
it is a fact that intimate acquaintance with a friend causes 
one to forget the physical characteristics of the friend. 
Whether the friend is tall or short, slight or rotund, hand- 
me in form and feature or positively ugly to look upon, 
becomes wholly immaterial, when the mind and spirit are 
known. Intimacy produces spiritual acquaintance. How 
could we who have been acquainted with Jesus through long 
terms of years only in the spirit, recognize him, if he were 
to appear before us in the flesh? Would we not be in 
greater confusion than was Mary Magdalene, when she 
thought he was the gardener, and the two disciples who 
did not recognize him on the road to Emmaus? If it is 
spiritual fellowship which now causes our hearts to burn 
within us, what more could be gained were he physically 
present 5 


l' JESUS came again in the flesh, how would those who 


FIVE QUESTIONS 


Preceding this question respecting the possibility of 
physically identifying Jesus, are four others of equal sig- 
nificance in considering the physical return of Christ to the 
earth. The five questions are these: 

Did Jesus ever have a real physical body? 

Did Jesus have an actual physical body after his resur- 
rection ? 

Was this body physical at the time of the ascension? 

What good purposes can a physical body for Christ ever 
again serve? 

What assurance is there that, if he came in the flesh, he 
would come in such form as to be recognizable by us who 
have known him only in the spirit ? 

There was once a heresy in the early church which held 
that Jesus never had a real body of flesh and blood, such 
asmen have. Exalting the deity of Jesus, holders of this 
view maintained that real God could not become flesh and 
that Jesus simply appeared to have a body and to exercise 
physical functions. These people were called docetics, 
and their heresy was “docetism,” from a Greek word which 
means to “seem” or to “appear,” without being real. 

I do not know of any docetics today. The sum of all 
historical criticism is that a real Jesus was on earth among 
men in Galilee and Judea, in a real body; that he grew 
up as a real boy, and became a real man, and had flesh, 
which if pinched, or handled, felt like any and all real 
flesh of a real person; and that he was as truly an historical 
character as was Christopher Columbus, or George Wash- 
ingtou. It is fair to make this practically unanimous ver- 
dict of historical research through long centuries a starting 
point: Jesus, when on earth, was a real man with a genuine 
physical body. 

Did the resurrection, following the experiences on the 
‘ross and in the grave, work any changes in that physical 
body? Did the same body, composed of the same physical 


elements, issue from the tomb and move about? Was it 
this body which was seen by the disciples? The evidence is 
not altogether clear; it may be made to appear contra- 
dictory. If set down in two groups the passages of Scrip- 
ture bearing upon this subject would naturally be divided 
as follows: 

(a) Passages which indicate that the body of Jesus was 
an actual physical body, such as it was before the resur- 
rection. They “held him by the feet;” he “sat at meat ;” 
he said, “Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I myself; 
handle me, and see: for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, 
as ye see me have;” he ate broiled fish and honeycomb; 
he showed his hands and his side, which Thomas pre- 
sumably touched, for Thomas, after a physical examination 
upon the making of which he had insisted, was satisfied; 
he dined and “he showed himself alive after his passion by 
many infallible proofs.” These passages in their context, 
with the accompanying descriptive accounts of his meeting 
and dealing with men and women, seem very plain and 
almost beyond question; yet the following are deemed by 
some people to carry a different meaning. 

(b) Passages which seem to indicate that the body was 
changed. “He appeared in another form.” (But Luke 
says of this incident that “their eyes were holden that they 
should not know him”) ; to many he said, “Touch me not ;” 
“when the doors were shut” he appeared, and some have 
assumed that this must have been in an unreal manner; as 


he stood on the shore of the sea he was not recognized by 
his disciples; “a cloud received him out of their sight ;” 
and Paul, in reciting the appearances of Jesus, says, “And 
last of all he was seen of me,” when Paul’s vision was 
probably spiritual, rather than physical. 


A WAY TO HARMONY 


At least this much can be said about these two groups of 
passages, that the statements in the first group are more 
definite, precise and positive than those in the second group, 
and that harmony between the two can easily be found, 
if the second group is interpreted by the former. A real 
body may appear “in another form,” as happens every day, 
when persons perfectly familiar, at first sight, or even after 
careful scrutiny, are not recognized, especially when doubt, 
perplexity or amazement engage the attention of the 
observers. A familiar figure can enter a room in the com- 
pany of ten or eleven others, and be unperceived until after 
the doors are closed, particularly when clad, as in the east- 
ern custom, with the head and shoulders wrapped about 
with a shawl-like garment. A cloud can receive a real 
body out of sight, when the cloud, like a mist, or a fog, 
touches a hilltop, or rolls along a valley. And Paul may 
place a vision, which to him was convincing and transform- 
ing, though spiritual, in a list of appearances which to 
others were convincing and transforming because they 
were physical. A fair consideration of all these facts seems 
to indicate indubitably that the empty tomb, having received 
a real body at the burial, gives testimony to the resurrection 
of the same real body. 1431 
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The details of the ascension are meager: “He was parted 
from them, and carried up into heaven;” “he was taken 
up, and a cloud received him out of their sight.” From 
this brief account most people infer that the physical body 
of Jesus moved upwards into the clouds. According to 
this view the physical body did not obey the physical law 
of gravitation, either because at that point it ceased to be 
physical, or because it had given to it supernatural power 
which overcame physical force. But it is possible that 
the upward movement of the body was a movement up 
the hillside to the top of the Mount of Olives, where a 
cloud, resting upon the hilltop, received him out of their 
sight. If this were the case, then the physical body, being 
of the earth, and having served its purposes upon the earth, 
would remain upon the earth and, as in the case of the body 
of Moses, the place of its burial no man would know. 


THE ASCENSION BODY 


Sound reason can scarcely sustain the thought that the 
physical body joined some other planet, or is suspended 
somewhere in space. What good purposes could the physi- 
cal body of Jesus, which was fitted to conditions upon the 
earth, serve in other planets, where physical conditions are 
Would it not have been in the province of 
divine economy to create a new body, if needed or desired, 
out of the elements of another planet? 
purposes could the body of Jesus accomplish, anywhere in 


different ? 
And what good 


space, either entire as a body, or scattered in its elements, 
after it had served the purposes for which it was created 
here upon this earth? 

Sound reason can find no sufficient answer to these 
inquiries, and concerning them revelation is silent. Yet 
there are persons who feel constrained to believe that the 
body is “somewhere” awaiting the time of the return, and 
they base their conviction chiefly upon the words of the 
angels, at the time of the ascension, which are given in 
our English version, through a faulty rendering of an 
“And while they looked 
steadfastly toward heaven as he went up, behold, two men 


adverbial clause, as follows: 


stood by them in white apparel; which also said, Ye men 
of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into heaven? this same 
Jesus, which is taken up from you into heaven, shall so 
come in like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven.” 


FACT, NOT MANNER 


” 


The words “so...in like manner,” represent two Greek 
words used adverbially, which occur only four other times in 
the New Testament, and from these other uses it is possible 
to obtain a fair idea of what the words here must mean. 
When Jesus laments over Jerusalem, as recorded in two 
places, this same peculiar phrase is used, but is rendered, 


” 


“even as,” or “as,” “as a hen doth gather her brood under 


her wings, and ye would not.” In these places the manner 
is not intended to be described as identical in physical form. 
Jesus does not mean to say that he would, in all literal- 
ness, as a hen does, gather beneath outspread wings the 
people of the city. He is rather describing his solicitude 
for the inhabitants of the city and his desire and anxiety 
to give them salvation and safety, which is exactly like the 
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hen’s solicitude for her young and her desire to protect 
them. 

Similarly, in Stephen’s sermon, where Stephen is quoting 
the cry of an Israelite to Moses, “Wilt thou kill me, as 
thou didst the Egyptian yesterday?” the Greek adverbial 
expression is the same, and is rendered here by the one 
word, “as.” The comparison is not one of identity, but 
of certainty. It is of no moment to the Israelite whether 
Moses slew the Egyptian with a rock, or a club, or a sword 
or strangled him, or suffocated him in the sand. The 
comparison is of fact rather than of manner. “Wilt thoy 
as certainly kill me as thou didst the Egyptian?” js the 
Israelite’s cry. Then in the second epistle to Timothy occurs 
the same adverbial expression, rendered simply “as.” “Now 
as Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses, so do these also 
resist the truth.” No one knows how Jannes and Jambres 
withstood Moses, and the question of manner is not in any 
way involved. Again it is a mere comparison of fact, 
rather than of manner. 

So the expression in the account of the ascension might 
have been rendered, as in these other places, to indicate a 
comparison as to fact rather than manner, and then the 
passage would mean that as surely as Jesus had gone away, 
so surely would he come again, without at all stressing the 
manner of his coming. It is most unfortunate, as it is 
altogether unnecessary, that the English version should 
compel us to think of descent, similar to an ascent, of clouds 
and of physical forms. 


WHY A PHYSICAL RETURN? 


What good purpose can a physical body for Christ ever 
again serve? A physical body involves limitation. It 
cannot be otherwise. The incarnation involved limitation. 
Paul says of the incarnation that Jesus “emptied himself” 
and speaks of his becoming “poor” for our sakes. Certainly 
when Jesus was in the physical body, his omnipresence was 
destroyed ; he was not then in all places at once, but went 
from place to place, about Galilee and Judea, and men had 
to be where he was in order to see him, even climbing 
trees and coming down through roofs, and going journeys. 
Undoubtedly by his incarnation Jesus also limited his omni- 
science; at least he did not use it all of the time and did 
not depend upon it, nor use it for himself, either to take 
away hunger, or to avoid weakness and weariness, or to 
escape suffering and death. Although we do not fully 
know the mind of Jesus, yet we can look into it at least 
once, when he confesses ignorance and shows a limitation 
in knowledge, for he said, when asked about the end of all 
things, “But of that day and that hour knoweth no man, 
no, not the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, 
but the Father.” At other times he asked questions of 
men, seeming not to know, and particularly in prayer he 
showed a dependence upon God for wisdom and help in 
ways which seemed to him not to be plain. Is it necessary, 
is it to be desired, that Christ, whom all Christians so revere, 
should come again into physical limitations? 

A physical body necessarily involves localization. When 
he was on earth before, he dwelt in Palestine. If he comes 
again in the flesh where will be appear? <A group of cole- 
nists have lived in Jerusalem many years, awaiting his 
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coming there. Some of his devout, but misguided, follow- 
ers fixed upon a hilltop in Maine, which they called Shiloh. 
Any man, or any group of men, may select a site! But will 
lesus come there? This is a big world; will Jesus select 
Jerusalem, or New York, or Chicago, or Rome, or London, 
or Keswick, or Northfield, or Mecca, or lowly Bethlehem 
ain? Or some place in China? Or in Africa? Of 
course, men who think of his coming again in the flesh, 
think of his coming where they are, and of his coming to 
them, so that they shall know him, whether others know him 
or not. Is not this a phase of selfishness,—when there are 
others quite as worthy, and perhaps even more worthy, in 
other places? Shall he come to but a few and not come to 
all? If he comes to but a few, who is to select the few? 

A physical body occupies a definite amount of space. 
Usually it is about six feet tall, two feet wide, and possi- 
bly twelve or fifteen inches thick; it may weigh from one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds to two hundred; it may 
weigh more, or less; but whatever its size and weight, it 
must have certain space relations. Where will these space 
relations be, if Jesus comes again in the flesh, and who will 
be in contact with them? If he comes in the clouds, not 
many men can see him, for the unaided eye cannot see 
far into the atmosphere, even when there are no clouds, and 
few men can use a powerful telescope. Surely astronomers 
are not to be favored above other men, and the blind are 
not to be altogether shut out from “seeing” him! There is 
no assembly hall, no plain nor hillside, no amphitheatre, 
natural or man-made, which will permit more than a few 
hundreds, or a few thousands, to see and hear a single 
person at a given time. 


PHYSICAL LIMITATIONS 


Will he then move from place to place—wherever the 
faithful may be found? But this would involve a vast itin- 
erary, unlike anything which he followed while on earth 
before, for his followers are now in every continent and in 
every part of every continent, from the north pole to the 
south pole, and the whole earth around ; and a vast itinerary, 
even with modern conveyances—express trains, automo- 
biles, flying machines, ocean grayhounds—requires a large 
amount of time, almost beyond calculation, reaching far 
beyond the measure of months and of years, to meet all of 
his disciples, who love him, who serve him, who await his 
coming, 

Obviously then a “coming” in a physical body necessi- 
lates a new propaganda. Those who saw him first would 
tell others, and those who had not seen him would require 
proof; and then arguments would begin, and doubts would 
arise, and denials would be made, which would be met by 
affirmations. False Christs have arisen all through the ages. 
Who would now believe on the first enthusiastic assertion 
The dial of the centuries would be 
turned back nineteen hundred years to the first century. A 
new church would be founded, new heresies would be pro- 
claimed and would be combated, new epistles would be 
Written by new apostles, and new gospels would be penned 
by new evangelists, and the task of trying to convince the 
world that he is the Christ and that he has come again in 
the flesh would need to be initiated anew. 


[a pious convert? 
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If any sad woe can be conceived of by the human mind, 
it would be the catastrophe of obliterating the achievements 
of the kingdom of God upon the earth, by the loss of the 
spiritual gains of the centuries. Can it be possible,—is it by 
any means probable that the Christ has it in his mind to 
put the world to this needless repetition of its tutelage ? 


Over against all of these vague conjectures, these per- 
plexing uncertainties and appalling possibilities, Jesus gave 
many plain assurances upon which faith may firmly and 
calmly rest. “I will not leave you as orphans: I will come 
to you”; “Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them”; “Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world.” Here are the 
assurances of a continuous presence,—that Jesus in the 
spirit has never left his disciples,—that he is now and 
always has been, present with them. Can anything be 
better? Does not the real “coming” consist of an enlarge- 
ment of human appreciation of him, an increase of his life 
and his grace in the hearts of men, and the transformation 
of the institutions of the earth into instruments of heaven, 
and his reign and rule in everything human ? 

The apostle Paul grew in knowledge, as well as in grace. 
When he first wrote to the Thessalonians, he was looking 
for a speedy appearance in the clouds; but when he wrote 
to the Corinthians, to the Galatians, to the Ephesians and 
to the Colossians, Jesus Christ was then to him a spiritual 
presence. He exclaims, “I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me.” In his letters to the Ephesians and the Colossians, 
in which he dwells most upon the person of Christ, he 
describes him as spiritually present in the world, “in whom 
all things consist,” and as the head of the church, in which 
ali parts are fitly joined together, from the least unto the 
greatest, in spiritual fellowship and union. 

Can there by any possible means be anything better than 
the spiritual presence of Jesus, with grace and mercy and 
pardon and power? The spiritual presence of Jesus has 
been realized by the spiritually minded all through the ages. 
The letter can kill; the spirit can make alive. He is “com- 
ing” more and more as men better know him and more 
widely extend his kingdom and his sway throughout all 
of the earth. 


World Voices 
O.. of the shadows of forgotten years, 


Across the deeps from unremembered times, 
Voices are swelling; varied lands and climes 
Joining their echoes as each age appears 
And, down the war-swept centuries, there nears 
This mystic music, pure as vesper chimes, 

Which melts our strange discordances, and rhymes 

With all the whispers of the whirling spheres. 

It floats past Babylon, the proud, the great; 

Past ancient Egypt, tapestried with gold; 

Past crumbling walls and Culture’s rusted Gate 

Where flowered world kingdoms, in the days of old. 

These voices, now grown clear, articulate, 

Proclaim Love’s triumph, which the dawns foretold. 
CHARLES RusseLtt WAKELEY. 





Souls of Black Folk 


“The Souls of Black Folk.” It stirred the emotions of 
educational colored youth as nothing had ever done. It 
was a cry of anguish from a wounded soul. By this work the 
hearts of a multitude of humane white folk were tuned into 
sympathy with the feelings of their less fortunate fellow beings. 
Dr. DuBois is now past fifty years of age. He is one of 
America’s leading authors and one of the most dynamic minds 
in our national life. The Negro question is foremost among the 
social issues that confront the citizenship of this land. We may 
attempt to minimize its importance, but if we do so it is only 
because we fear to face it. The influence of this man of letters 
with thousands of the leaders of his race is most poignant and 
soul-stirring, and the appeal he makes to their feelings and to 
their sense of justice kindles burning fires in their consciousness. 
There are now published in America more than five hundred 
Negro journals. A survey of a large number of them, both 
editorial and news pages, convinces one that the leading motif 
is that of a keen feeling of race injustice. The news pages 
contain many “leaders” on incidents of race mistreatment over 
the country. It is to the shame of both the nation and the white 
race that there is such a plethora of this sort of material. 


A GOOD many years ago Dr. Burghardt DuBois wrote 


* > > 


The Reaction to 
“White Superiority” 


There is a tone of bitterness in the editorial comment of 
these Negro journals upon the assumption of superiority by 
the white man. Sometimes it is unrelieved by a recognition of 
the colored man’s shortcomings or an appeal to his better 
nature, but usually there is a core of vicariousness in it and a 
manifestation of Booker T. Washington's benign and far-seeing 
spirit. Here is a fair sample, taken from the Freeman, of 
Indianapolis: 

“He (i. ec, the white man) boasts much of his courts and 
law, his jury system, the right of trial by men of his peers, 
and yet mob rule is an established institution in this country. 
They not only lynch colored men but they lynch white men 
in America with impunity. While the white man fights it out, 
we suggest that the Negro dedicate himself to the task of 
proving his worth to the world. To do this, he needs a new 
race consciousness, a new birth, a higher conception of Amer- 
ican citizenship; and too, he needs a new medium of expression. 
In plain words, the Negro needs to advertise his virtues rather 
than his vices; he should tell his story where it will be heard.” 

William Pickens is one of the cultured intellects of the 
Negro race. His life story would stir the heart of any un- 
prejudiced American, so much is it like that of the most 
honored of our white leaders in their climb from poverty to 
education and success. He protests the attempt in certain 
northern states to prevent Negro youth from entrance to high 
schools and junior colleges. Many editorials of like temper 
are appearing in various journals and these bring to the front 
a vital problem in the migration of Negroes from the south 
to the north. Mr. Pickens’ protest is representative. He tells, 
in the Public Journal of Philadelphia, of the segregation of 
pupils until their completion of the grammar grades and their 
admission to some one high school in the city. “He is painfully 
tolerated in the high school, and many things are set so as to 
make it so uncomfortable that he either won’t come, or will 
soon leave.” Mr. Pickens tells how the colored citizens of Coffey- 
ville, Kans., were induced to vote for a bond issue for a junior 
high school and then their children were refused admission. 
He says: “The nasty phase of this war is that it is a war of 
grown-up white men against little colored children. Great, 
grown, whiskered, gray and grizzly white men fighting against 
little brown children, denying their right to even the half deal 
which they were being already given. If you know of any 
more cowardly action than that, describe it.” 
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The “Jim Crow” or “White 
Man’s” Negro 

In an appeal to members of his race to support their oy, 
institutions and business enterprises, the editor of the Atlanta 
Independent says of the “Jim Crow” Negroes: “They get 
about in their own circles and talk about how much More 
wealth they possess, what schools and colleges they attended, 
their social aspirations and attainments, and there is no end 
to their hifaluten theories, and no pedestal of greatness to 
high for them to perch upon: still they are found trotting up 
and down a dirty alley to a jim crow theater to witness , 
show by white folk where, very often, the comedian holds up 
their race as the butt of his humor—and all this they enjoy a 
much as do the white folks downstairs.” 

Professor Kelly Miller, one of the best educated of Negro 
leaders, sets forth the problem with rare good sense withou 
losing sight of its bearing on the race’s aspiration. He calls 
the subservient type “the white man’s Negro,” and says: 

“The white man’s Negro as a type is the product of the 
institution of slavery and he is more to be pitied than blamed. 
Where resistance is risky, the temptation to yield is great 
The seeming servility which the Negro displays in the presence 
of the white man is often more spurious than genuine. He 
feigns a submission which he does not feel, and makes believe 
what he does not believe as part of his protective philosophy, 
The white man is easily flattered and fooled by the appeal to 
his racial vanity. Concede his racial superiority, and he will 
readily grant the submissive Negro any subordinate request, 
The Negro knows this and plays upon his vanity as his 
trump card. 

“Over against this type of white man’s Negro there is 
developing a type of defiant, discourteous, contentious, bump- 
tious Negro who resents and resists the white man merely 
because he is white. These are found among the city toughs, 
and are quick with gun or razor to avenge any offense, real 


or fancied, which the white man commits against the Negro 
race. 


“We also find his counterpart in the educated class. A certain 
brand of intellectual fire-brands are quick to denounce the white 
race without the least restraint of caution or courtesy. With 
chip on shoulder, they are eager to fly into fury at the slightest 
affront or insinuation. They are keeping hat on head when it 
should be in hand, in order to display their ‘manhood.’ Both 
extremes are equally dangerous to the best welfare of the race. 
Neither submission nor defiance is calculated to secure the 
desired results. 

“The salvation of the race depends upon the type of Negro 
who is intelligent, courageous and manly, who is courteous, 
considerate and sensible, but who will not, in any mood, com- 
promise the manhood rights of his race by servile submission, 
nor sacrifice them by rash, intemperate impetuosity of passion 


which would curse the white god and die.” 
7 s > 


Liberty, Justice and the 
Ku Klux Klan 

Quite universally the migration of the southern Negroes to 
the north is analyzed as the expression of “a desire for liberty 
and justice.” It is acknowledged that the matter of wages 
has a bearing, but generally denied that the economic motive 
is weightiest. “Prices of labor have always been better in the 
north than in the south. But, all facts considered, it is not 
dollars and cents that is taking the southern Negro from his old 
landmark.” The Chicago Defender reasons thus: 

“The only effective remedy for the evils complained of is 
for the business and property-owning white people of the 
south, regardless of party differences, to repudiate the office- 
seeking, political demagogues among them and accord to all 
the citizens of their respective states the rights and privileges 
to which they are entitled under the laws of the land, including 
the right to vote and be voted for, and to make them feel safe 
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and secure in the enjoyment of the same, and amply protect all 
citizens through the courts and by popular sentiment in their 
private and property rights. 

“The present situation gives the southern white man an 
opportunity to save his section from financial disaster. The 
experiment of supplanting colored by white labor, whether 
foreign or domestic, has been tried in the past and lamentably 
failed. It has been unmistakably demonstrated that the black 
man is the only one who can stand the rigors of the cotton 
and corn fields of the south for any great length of time.” 

Of course the Ku Klux Klan is a dragon to Negro fears and 
sensibilities everywhere. Nothing could be better calculated to 
feed the fires of race hate than the klan’s attitude toward the 
race when it is coming into a sense of self-pride and rearing a 
leadership to protest its wrongs and plead its rights. Many 
journals reprint the New York World’s comment on the pro- 
posal to buy Valparaiso university, suggesting that, “As usual 
in the most modern institutions instruction in theory and tech- 
nical detail may be combined. Reasons for Anglo-Saxon 
supremacy will fall in the former classification; the melting 
temperature of tar as a medium for affixing feathers to the 
latter. Students will no doubt improve their grasp of practical 
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details by ‘laboratory work’ in actual lynching parties under 
experienced leaders.” 

The Kansas City Sun puts the bitterest of the protests against 
the klan in vivid language. While it is representative of much 
comment, it is much more radical than most of it. A white 
woman shot into a group of white-hooded figures who came 
to intimidate her from giving testimony in a case where klans- 
men were interested. The Sun commends her in this language: 

“They call themselves brave, Mrs. Benjamin, but you know 
and we know the kind of bravery that seeks to intimidate 
women. You know, even as we, that they are not brave men 
but sneaking, vile things whose venomous fangs are drawn to 
strike the helpless, defenseless and powerless in humanity's fold. 
They creep through the dark and unfrequented spots, like the 
monster beasts of primitive ages, and strike their victim when 
his attention is turned elsewhere. 

“Such, Mrs. Benjamin, are the things you flouted. These 
wretches are of the same ilk as those who took your Lord and 
mine and led him away under a cruel and heavy cross, under a 


crown of pressing thorns, with a body bloody everywhere from 
merciless lashes.” 


Atva W. Taytior. 


British Table Talk 


London, October 14, 1923. 
HE fact that November 11th falls this year on a Sunday 
T sve a rare opportunity to the churches to call the nation 
back to God. The Church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields is 
seizing the occasion with characteristic alertness and audacity. 
There is to be a solemn service in Trafalgar square, which is just 
in front of the church. The prime minister and other leading 
statesmen are to attend. There will be 2 powerful appeal for 
national righteousness. At the same time the St. Martin’s Review, 
a monthly journal which is unique as a parish magazine is to appear 
with articles by Mr. Masefield and other writers of note, all bearing 
upon the same great call, that we as a people should make the 
trek back to God. By the time this letter appears that annual day 
of memory will be near at hand, and we in this country and my 
readers in America may pray for one another that the day may be 
one of readjustment to the divine will. 
* * * 


The Literature of Peace 


Sir Hall Caine has written a short story with the purpose of 
showing the hatefulness of hate as it rages in the hearts of men 
during and after a war. His book is likely to reach many who 
would not read long treatises or abstract discussions. Its 
weakness, in my judgment, lies in the fact that it comes late. 
It is like putting a danger-signal at the bottom of a hill. And 
it is rightly criticized as being concerned with a hard case. 
The real horror of war ought to be evident in representative 
cases; it should not be necessary to select what must be a 
recnliarly rare and extreme instance. Still “The Woman of 
Knockaloe” will be widely read, and may awaken some read- 
ers to the price which has to be paid for war hate. . . . And 
another book of a different kind is “The Rumor,” a play by 
C.K. Munro. This is a powerful play, which analyzes more 
clearly than anything I have read the working of the sinister 
torces which make for wars in this modern scene. It inevitably 
deals with the problem reduced to its simplest factors. The 
reader can watch two small nations being driven into war by 
the sinister machinations of diplomatists and armament deal- 
ers. The power of the press is not omitted from reckoning. 
Under the control of financiers and others to whom war is an 
exciting gamble, it is the mightiest force there is in the modern 
world. When will the children of light understand this? We 
profess to have discovered the immense power of “suggestion,” 
and here in the press, as the author of this play shows, there 


is a power of making and keeping alive suggestions which pre- 
pare the minds of men for war. We see a rumor arise, and we 
know how hopeless it is to stop its course. It is hard for some’ 
critical minds to take in the fact that millions of readers be- 
lieve everything they see in print, and the half-educated who 
think they know, most easily become the dupes of designing 
demagogues or of far-seeing financiers. Propaganda in time 
of war must deal largely in lies and half-lies, and in truths ex- 
aggerated till they become worse than downright lies. And by 
a process of selection it is possible to say nothing that is untrue 
and yet leave an entirely false impression. 
> = = 


The Condition 
of Trade 


This country, for better or for worse, is an industrial country. 
Its population cannot be supported without the living stream of 
commerce. Trade is not a luxury for us, but a necessity. That is 
why so immense an importance is attached to the imperial conference, 
now in session. That is why the condition of central Europe is 
not a matter for economic theorists, but for plain, practical men 
and women with homes to keep and children to feed. The stability 
of the national credit may disguise the fact that there is much 
and likely to be more unemployment in all parts of this country. 
The cotton industry is in the depths. The woolen merchants are 
seeking relief from the government. So the tale is repeated from 
all sides. Those who are responsible for great missionary societies, 
or philanthropies, know how much industrial distress means. It 
looks like a purely material concern. But if it means, say, the loss 
of a witness for Christ in Africa or China, how can it be purely 
material? When my readers are following the discussion upon the 
restoration of Europe to stability and peace, they would do well to 
recall that the discussion is a vital one since it touches the lives 
of men and women and children, and touches most intimately the 
poor toilers; and let them forget what it means for the kingdom 
of God. 

> . > ‘ 
A New Bishop 

In recent days there have been several appointments of new 
bishops. The last is that of Dr. Frere to Truro. Dr. Frere is a 
member of the Community of the Resurrection, where he took 
the three-fold vow of poverty, chastity and obedience. Dr. Gore 
belonged to the same order. The new Bishop is a great scholar 
with an almost unrivalled knowledge of liturgies. He is known 
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as a man of bold and sane judgment and should make a wise 
bishop. But how Cornwall with its strong Methodist tradition 
will take to a bishop under vows remains to be seen. When 
it discovers that Dr. Frere is a man of a fine Christian spirit with 
a breadth of vision and sympathy, it may forgive him his 
Catholicism and his “medieval” sympathies. 

* * 7 


And So Forth 

There are a few notes which may be added. It is distressing to 
hear that Dr. F. B. Meyer is ill—seriously ill, but a little better 
than he was....There are evidences that the evangelical party in 
the Church of England is being roused to action against certain 
proposed changes in the Book of Common Prayer. The spokesmen 
of the evangelicals claim that the changes suggested for the com- 
munion service are undoing the work of the reformation. Bishop 
Knox, formerly of Manchester, the father of the Rev. Ronald 
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Knox, has written forcibly upon the need for a protest against 
Catholic encroachments....There is much talk today upon th 
proposals to carry the bones of General Oglethorpe across the seas 
to Georgia. The protest of the Bishop of Georgia has been receive) 
with gratitude and satisfaction. One writer puts the case as follows. 
“Though Keats was not an Italian, any attempt to remove his body 
from the place where it rests would be opposed by his countrymen, 
and opposed most stubbornly by those who most honor the Poet's 
memory. There are Englishmen who lie buried in all parts of th 
world; there are many Englishmen, too, who, having done greg 
work abroad, have returned, like Oglethorpe, to their own ground 
and now lie buried in it. Let them rest there. It is a strange pep. 
alty for greatness that a nation of pioneers should surrender th 
bodies of its worthies. If Cranham church is to yield up the 
of Georgia, it might as reasonably be suggested that the body of 
William Penn should be carried from Jordans to Pennsylvania” 


Epwarp SHILLITo, 


BOOKS 


A CRITICAL AND ExeGeTiIcAL COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO THE 
GataTians. By Ernest DeWitt Burton. (Scribner.) This long- 
awaited volume proves no disappointment to those who know 
the quality of President Burton's scholarship and have antici- 
pated a work the equal of any in the series of the International 

It is a massive and comprehensive survey 

The 


introduction discusses the approaches to the epistle, including 


Critical commentary. 
of the most vivid and personal of the Pauline writings. 


time and place, purpose, analysis, and the churches to which the 
writing was addressed. Here, as would be expected, the South 
Galatian view is held, though without dogmatism. The possibili- 
ties regarding date are interestingly set forth, The commentary 
on the text is exhaustive and everywhere suggestive. The lit- 
erature of the epistle has been laid under contribution with 2 
master hand. Perhaps the most satisfactory portion of the work 
is the twenty or more sections of the appendix, in which all the 
important words employed are examined in their classical and 
New Testament usage. Full indexes are provided. The com- 
mentary is the latest word upon the epistle, and for a generation 
at least it will be the last word. New Testament scholarship is 
to be congratulated upon so notable an addition to its apparatus. 


fume WorkeER IN Mopvern Economic Society. By Paul H. Douglas, 
Curtis N. Hitchcock and Willard E. Atkins. (The University of 
Chicago Press, $4.50.) The latest of a series of books dealing 
with the study of business compiled by the school of commerce 
and administration of the University of Chicago. It is a col- 
lection of readings on all phases of the labor situation. Aside 
from furnishing authoritative information concerning the prob- 
lems which the workers and society in general must solve, the 
chief merit of this publication is in stimulating the reader’s in- 
terest in studying further the sources from which the material 
has been drawn. A comprehensive bibliography is included with 
each section. 


Unitep States. 


Liveright. 


THFSE Edited by Ernest Gruening. (Boni & 
$3.00.) This volume contains twenty-seven papers by 
as many writers on the various states. A second series will 
cover the other states. There is probably more essential geogra- 
phy in it than in any one volume ever published. It is a social 
psychology of the states. Most of the chapters are by eminent 
citizens of the respective commonwealths. Few states have a 
spokesman as well known and well informed as William Allen 
White,” who writes on Kansas, but all of the writers are com- 
petent, and they write with insight, imagination and affection. 
It is no chamber-of-commerce booster stuff, but contains frank 
criticism and competent interpretation. America is no homo- 
geneous mass, but a group of communities with regional char- 
acteristics and distinguishable 


personalities. It will help to- 


ward the making of one hundred per cent Americans to read 


this book and find out what varied types and experiences it takes 
to make up the full hundred per cent of those who are Ameri- 
cans. The papers were originally published in the Nation. 


PatHways To Gop, By Alexander C. Purdy. (The Woman's 
Press, New York.) This little volume belongs under the cate. 
gory of Helps to Faith. It is genial, confident, simple, some. 
what homiletical. One has the feeling that the author cuts 
rather than untangles some of the knotty problems which pro- 
duce religious perplexity. This is not necessarily a criticism; 
perhaps that is the best way to handle some of them, but some 
critical minds will not find themselves entirely satisfied with this 
rather easy-going pragmatic sanction of the Christian faith. 


Seven Aces. By a Gentleman with a Duster. (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons.) This is another Outline. The author calls it “a brief 
and simple narrative of the pilgrimage of the human mind as it 
has affected the English-speaking world. The seven ages treated 
are those of Socrates, Aristotle, Jesus, Augustine, Erasmus, 
Cromwell, and Wesley. We would have included also a repre- 
sentative of the wonderful thirteenth century. The gap from 
Augustine to Erasmus is rather too long and fosters the errone- 
ous impression that the middle ages were a time of intellectual 
sterility and darkness and of mere waiting for the dawn. The 
author’s presentation of the life of Jesus ends at the cross and 
leaves the rise of Christianity a stupendous miracle and an in- 
soluble mystery. The Gentleman with a Duster writes in a 
style that simply will not let you go. His book is a picture of 
our racial mind in the making. It is a study in evolution con- 
ceived as the work of mind on matter, and as the gathering up 
of the heritages of the past to be transformed into obligations 
to the future. 


Tue Poets Lire or Curist. Compiled, arranged, and decorated 
by Normal Ault. (Oxford University Press, American Branch. 
New York. $3.25.) Omitting hymns and those more familiar 
poems which are readily accessible in other anthologies, the com- 
piler has arranged topically, from the nativity to the resurrec- 
tion, three or four hundred poems dealing with the life of 
Christ. It is a helpful book for quiet and devotional reading, 2 
useful companion volume to Miss Hill’s much larger collection 
of “Great Religious Poems.” It is a notable fact that most 0! 
the poems dealing with the nativity are either old carols oF 
imitations of the style of earlier centuries. Is it impossible to 
write a good modern poem on Christ’s nativity? It does nol 
seem to have been done this side of Milton’s Ode. Thoug 
most of the poems in the collection are good and some of them 
are great, one feels an almost painful sense of inadequacy. Per- 
haps the subject is too great for verse. Like a vast and im- 
pressive landscape which refuses to be caught upon the canvas, 
the subject dwarfs the artist. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF Soctar THeory. By James PF. Lichtenberger. 
(The Century Co. $4.00.) The author is professcr of sociology 
in the University of Pennsylvania, and this scholarly work is 
essentially a text-book, the product of many years of teaching a 
course of similar title. Neither the style nor the arrangement 
makes any concealment of the academic purpose. The author 
modestly says that the book is not a history of social theory, 
but the seeker for a history of social theory will look far be- 
fore finding a better ohe. It is, to be sure, selective rather than 
comprehensive, but it is complete enough for any but the most 
technical student and to him it offers sufficient apparatus in the 
way of bibliographies and suggested topics for further investi- 
gation. Beginning with Plato, the various historically important 
theories of society are treated in chronological order, with at- 
tention to clear and dispassionate exposition rather than to criti- 
cism or evaluation. The author gives the facts; the reader 
must do his own thinking. The treatment gives adequate recog- 
nition to the continuity and evolutional character of social think- 
ing, and to its co-ordination with the general movements of 
political and economic history. 


Tue Psycnotocy oF Curist1AN Lire AND BEHAvior. By W. S. 
Bruce. (T. & T. Clark. Scribners. $1.75.) This book frankly 
sets out to “vindicate for Christian experience its reality as a 
normal and healthy part of human nature.” On the cover it is 
“neither critical nor apologetic,” but inside we find it quite 
apologetic, not to say hortatory and homiletical. 


{ncer: Its ReELIGiIous AND Morar SIGNIFICANCE. By George 
Malcolm Stratton. (Macmillan. $2.25.) The work of a com- 
petent psychologist with ample learning and an attractive style. 
The thesis is that anger has a great place in the actual de- 
velopment of morality and religion. 


\ Srory or Cuurcn Unity. Including the Lambeth conference of 
Anglican bishops and the Congregational-Episcopal approaches. 
By Newman Smyth. (Yale University Press. $1.00.) The 
long title tells the story of this short book. Dr. Smyth gives 
an account of those episodes in the struggle for unity with 
which he has himself been concerned, especially from the Lam- 
beth conference of 1908 to date. Dr. Smyth has made for him- 
self a great and honored place in the history of Christian unity. 


Tat FrrenpsHip INDISPENSABLE. By Charles E. Jefferson. (Mac- 
millan. $0.75.) The indispensable friendship is that between 
England and America. This is an essay toward mutual under- 
standing by a good American who knows and loves England. 
Outwardbound yvoyagers should carry it in a pocket till they 
get across, and then give it away. Those who stay at home and 
read the Hearst papers need it still more. 


UCATION AND TRAINING FoR SocraL WorK. By James H. Tufts. 
(Russell Sage Foundation. $1.50.) A very concrete and prac- 
tical book which studies first the field of social work and the 
types of activities included in it, and second the problems con- 
nected with training for such service. The author, while head 
of the department of philosophy at the University of Chicago, 
has had wide experience in social and industrial problems. A 


book quite indispensable to those who have special interest in 
this field. 


|san IN Transition. By Loretta L. Shaw. 126 pages. (Doran. 
$125.) An account of the remarkable social and political 
‘anges taking place in Japan with a plea for the interpreta- 

n of Christian principles into the rapidly reforming life and 
Institutions, 


Cer 


ENTIFIC THINKING For YouNnG Peopte. By Howard Agnew 
Johnston. 238 pages. |Doran. $1.25.) “New light on several 
‘clentific questions has been discovered in these first years of 
‘e twentieth century. This new light overthows some of the 
lominating theories and lends greater weight to religious view- 
pnt. This book interprets them to young people. 
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By C. E. M. Joad. (E. P. Dutton. 
$2.50.) The title suggests a bumptious attitude toward the 
philosophical approach. The author does not mean it so, though 
he does try to avoid the a priori method. He gives a large 
place to impulse, which in its largest terms is the universal life 
force, not very unlike Schopenhauer’s Will and he ascribes 
ethical value to conduct which tends to embody this Life force 
for the realization of those ends which are generally approved 
by the social consensus. That is where the “common sense” 
comes in. 


MAN AND THE Two Wor.tps. By W. F. Dix and Randall Salis- 


bury. (Harper. $1.50.) The sub-title is “A Layman’s Idea 
of God.” The general scheme of things is quite complete dual- 
ism. God has no power over the material world except as 
he can influence man to act upon it, and his beneficent aim 
is to aid man to shake off his slavery to matter. The authors 
would have been helped by a wider acquaintance with what has 
been thought and written on the topics treated. 














The Amazing Achievements 
of Science Told in One 
Absorbing Story! 


For centuries men of genius have been 
making wonderful discoveries, have been 
disclosing the amazing secrets of nature, 
have been getting her great forces under 
control. Their achievements have changed 
our world and transformed our daily lives. 
The record of their triumphs forms a thrill- 
ing romance—a romance which has now 
been told for the first time, in one simple 
flowing story. This great work is entitled 


The Outline of Science 


By J. Arthur Thomson 


You may have this set of books Now and pay 
for it in four monthly installments 


All we ask is that you pay $6.00 down and 
then send us $3.00 each month for four 
months. The price of the set is $18.00 
(plus postage). Single volumes may be had 
at $4.50 (15 cents postage). 


USE THIS COUPON IN ORDERING _ 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago: 

Enrlosed find $6.40 (Including postage.) Please 
send me The Outline of Science, in four volumes. I 
agree to pay the balance of $12.00 in four monthly 
installments of $3.00 each. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Why of Recent Bible Revision 


Eprtor Tue Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: In the correspondence of your issue for September 27 I 
find an interesting communication on “Revising the Bible—and 
Hamlet.” This is interesting, not so much in the view energeti- 
cally expressed, as in the attitude of mind which prompts the 
utterance. It is the type of criticism and protest, I judge, that 
was common about the time the revised version was made. We 
are all, I assume, ready to grant that the King James version of 
the Bible holds a unique position among its translations, in that to 
a degree achieved by none other it has become an English classic. 
But even so, we must recognize that the Bible is still a translated 
book. Our scriptures were put in form long before English was 
available for writers; and that form has reached us in shape which 
leaves much to be desired on the side of accuracy; and the Bible 
we hold in our hands, be it the King James version or other, is 
zt best but somebody's conscientious interpretation of what the 
original means. In college days one of my teachers in Bible was 
constantly dwelling on the point that any translation is a brief 
commentary. He would be a hardy defender of the faith who 
‘would hold that any translator could be final. It is here that the 
closing thrust fails of its purpose: “Hamlet” is a classic whose 
original is English. The Bible is not. 

Dr. Moffatt, Dr. Weymouth, and recently Dr. Ballantine and 
now Dr. Goodspeed have made their contributions to the inter- 
pretation of the text of our sacred writings for two classes of 
people: (1) For those who never consider looking into the more 
standard versions of the Bible, in the hope that these persons, 
seeing it reviewed among the new books, will read in this form 
what they neglect in its older rendering—and perhaps afterward 
take up their “mother’s Bible” and compare that with the new, 
deciding, if they please, that “the old is better.” (2) For all 
eager searchers for all possible light on these familiar pages, who 
would find expressed a little more of the inexpressible residue of 
the original through the use of words, which, by their unfamiliar- 
ity, challenge attention and lead the mind anew to dwell on the 
thought presented. To neither of these it would seem does your 
correspondent belong. 


Monroe, N. Y. Frepertc E. WILLIAMS. 


Does God Need Us? 


Eprror THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Readers of The Christian Century say that the cor- 
respondence section is read first. However that may be, the 
letters following such an article as Dr. MacGowan’s, “Does God 
Grow?” are almost as suggestive as the article itself. Those 
criticizing the article assume that everybody must necessarily 
believe that God is infinite. They should consider the fact that 
Old Testament writers tell us frequently that God readjusts 
his program; that is, “repented” of the evil that he had done 
or was contemplating. 

The philosophers who endeavor to bring everything under 
their theory of universals gave the idea of an infinite Being. 
And since that time most of us follow meekly, having no con- 
ception of infinity, but repeating it in childlike fashion; exceptions 
such as Mill, Professor James and H. G. Wells are conspicuous. 
How do we know that God is infinite? Do we know what we 
ourselves are? Can we understand the subconscious, or uncon- 
scious mind that we are just beginning to study? Why then 
should we shout for precious hours that God is infinite in wis- 
dom, in love and in truth? Do we know what “infinite” is, when 
we try to be intellectually honest? Or is it simply a word to 
cover an “infinite” amount of ignorance? 

The conception that God is infinite puts the responsibility of 
the universe upon the shoulders of Divinity. To believe that 


we are fellow-workers with a not-infinite God, to my mind 
calls us to give our whole-hearted efforts, which are thus really, 
absolutely needed. But the belief in an infinite God lulls us to 
oriental sleep, making us use in our worship the forms of slayes 
—prostration and self-depreciation. Is not the kingdom oj 
God concept outgrown, and must we not now live in a démoc- 
racy of spirits, striving and working together, sometimes failing, 
sometimes succeeding, but with optimistic faith that the far of 
divine event will come nearer as the ages come and go? 
Keokuk, Iowa CaRLYLE SUMMERBELL. 


Immortality as a Prize 


Eprtor THe CuristiANn CENTURY: 

SIR: Your London correspondent, Mr. Shillito, quotes Dr. 
L. P. Jacks as saying that “immortality is a prize to be won 
rather than a birthright given for nothing.” Does he mean that 
man’s spiritual likeness to his Creator is a sort of accident which 
may be voluntarily preserved and so rendered immortal, or be 
neglected and lost? 

The late Washington Gladden said, “The tendency of sin is to 
the diminution of being, and sin persisted in must finally result in 
the extinction of being.” The late John Fiske said, “As evolution 
approaches its goal the fact of evil may lapse into a mere memory.” 
Are we to have conditional immortality, or universal restoration, 
with evil eliminated? I prefer the latter. 


Oswego, IIl. J. V. Wius. 


The Honesty of the Bible 


Epitor THe CuHrisTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: One who prizes the dear old Book as it is, reads in your 
paper of the violent, refined attack by Mr. James A. Cooper. 
His method is as old as the hills. He would expurgate the 
Bible because its salacious stories shock refined natures. True. 
many of the words and terms are now labeled “obscene,” “vul- 
gar,” etc. But let all men know that these terms and words 
were made so by foul-mouthed people using them in a vulgar 
way. “Unto the pure all things are pure.” 

How God could sanction such revolting barbarities recorded 
in the Book is a rock of offense to our friend. “O man, who 
art thou that repliest against God?” May it not be true God 
sanctioned them merely because those whom he was trying w 
bring out of their depraved state were not able to bear anything 
better? God may have been limited by the awful moral pollv- 
tion of the Jews, and was forced to make concessions, even 2 
he has to do today by the moral turpitude of us Gentiles. 

In dealing with Bible characters the same literary amenities, 
he thinks, should have been observed as biographers now employ 
in dealing with men. That is, leave untold all the coarse it 
decencies of men’s lives. Forsooth, brother, this very peculiarity 
of the Bible 1s one of the strongest evidences that it is not 4 
human-made book. Its Author had things recorded as they hap- 
pened, and not doctored to protect some one’s family tree. 

As it is, the Bible is the Spirit's sword. It cleaves asunder 
men’s hearts of sin and points them to the hope of their salvation 


Oakland, Calif. L. W. HeEnpricksoy. 


College Boards of Trustees 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: I am a graduate of a college sometimes mentioned 3 
“a college belonging to the Disciples.” This institution is at- 
tempting to raise more money, and its representatives address 
me frequently on the subject. Of course, this does not 
one to identify the college. It is managed by a group of elderly 
gentlemen who constitute a board of trustees. Some of these 
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elderly gentlemen are rich and others are preachers. The board 
includes few or no educators. The college cannot be identified 
by the character of its board. Most church colleges have boards 
of trustees composed of elderly rich men and elderly preachers, 
and with few or no educators. One of the elderly preachers on 
the board of which I am speaking confided to a friend of mine 
that he has not read a book for seven years. This seems an 
underestimate, but perhaps those he read for a considerable 
period before that made little or no impression. 

This group of elderly gentlemen has stated that the college 
must not make any progress beyond their own theological and 
economic standpoint. It must be safe and sound. This is to be 
expected. Old men are that way. 

Why does a free and somewhat democratic people like the 
Disciples allow a church college to fall into such hands? They 
bad nothing whatever to do with electing these men to the board 
They have no control over them except by with- 
holding gifts when an appeal for funds is made. Such a board 
virtually elects itself, and is responsible to nobody. It manages 
the college to further its own interests. It uses the funds en- 
trusted to it to further its own purposes. It is less democratic 
than the British house of lords, and usually not more progressive 
than that stronghold of conservatism. I am moved to raise the 
ouestion, Is the typical college board of trustees a necessary evil? 
~ University of Missouri, Columbia. W. J. Burner. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Jesus—A Missionary“ 


ERE, at length, we come to the one true missionary. He 
went and he sent. Deep in his great heart burned the desire 
to help folks. Therefore he went from village to village, 

preaching, teaching, healing, helping. As a modern New Yorker 
longs and toils for gold, Jesus worked as a missionary. As a Johns 
Hopkins professor searches for scientific facts, Jesus sought for 
the hearts of men. As Parisians seek for pleasure, Jesus sought to 
bring happiness to sad men. By as much as he was bigger than 
modern men, by that much was his desire stronger and his effort 
vaster. The philosophy of our Lord was quite different from 
urs—he lived to love! How far away it seems from our noisy, 
scrambling, selfish world. We know a world of pleasure, of pros- 
perity, of pertness, of war-weariness and wickedness. Against this 
sad modern background so black and hopeless, Jesus stands out 
white, pure and full of love. He did not seek wealth; he did not 
look for an easy path lined with primroses; he did not look for 
pleasure. How very strange—he was—a son of God! I entered 
an English church and found it crowded. The building was plain, 
the music was indifferent, but there were young people, there were 
middle-aged folks, there were the aged. What a kindly voice the 
preacher had, how it caressed you, how full of human understand- 
mg he was—such sympathy. No wonder the soldiers adored him 
during the war. He is said to be a liberal, but he dealt most simply 
with the Bible and made it live again. I know why his church is 


of trustees. 


*nov. 18. Scripture: Matt. 9:35-38; Luke 8:1-3; John 3:16, 17. 
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full—people want love and unselfish service. A few of us are to 
lunch with him this week and he will break to us the bread of 
life. Can we never learn that the people are weary, with intellec- 
tuals forever talking, talking? Can we never learn that rich men 
make no impression—there are too many of them and they are 
nearly all alike: they overwork, overdress, overeat, over-display. 
They tire themselves out, not working, but trying to have a good 
time in the wrong, selfish way. The original field is that of good- 
ness. Show me an unusually good man! Point him out among 
the rich, among the poor, among the middle-class. (The middle- 
class is so terribly ordinary and conventional and timid, you 
would hardly look for great goodness there!) The only place for 
originality is in the realm of goodness. Dare, like Jesus, to be 
uncommonly good and you will become a savior. Men may think 
you insane, they may ostracize you or crucify you, but that way 
lies true greatness and in no other. 

Few are able even to think of Jesus, much less imitate him! 
How passing strange he was. His time was as simple as ours is 
complex, his life as direct as ours is indirect. One master-motive 
impelled him, as the powerful engine drives the liner through the 
sea. He loved. God so loved, Jesus so loved, there is the secret 
and that little word “so” is as potential as Calvary and as tall as the 
stars. When will we “so love?” I can understand now why Jesus 
went from town to city and from city to village to find men. I can 
see now, his program and philosophy—he loved! You say that there 
was nothing new in Jesus—I tell you that no one ever loved like 
the Son of Man. A keen man said to me, “I care little for my 
denomination, I care much for Christ.” He was coming to the 
light—and now abideth faith, hope, love—the greatest is love. What 
a mess war and hate have made! Germany crushed but unrepentant ; 
France crazy in revenge and fear; the Ruhr, a powder magazine. 
We have tried greed, hate, force, selfishness, display—why not try 
Jesus’ way? Love will yet prove the divine philosophy, love will 
yet win all men. We have descended into Avernus—difficult, indeed, 
the return. Joun R. Ewers. 


$2. LAR 


WILL EUROPE PERISH? 


The fate of Europe still lies at the mercy of the fan- 
tastic idealist and the extravagant imperialist. 
Meanwhile, crisis follows crisis, rocking the weakened 
fabric of European civilization to its foundation. 


The Manchester Guardian 


WEEKLY 


enables the thinking American to view the present 
European turmoil in its full signi by presenting 
news without coloring it and getting at the facts of a 
situation instead of accepting misleading official 
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The Manchester Guardian Weekly also provides a re- 
view of the best in the current literature of all coun- 
tries and a discussion of musi¢, art and the drama. 
The Manchester Guardian Weekly is, therefore, in- 
dispensable to every intelligent American who desires 
unbiased information, enabling him to form for him- 
self a balanced judgment on what is going on abroad 
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Contributors to This Issue 


ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY, secretary the Home Mis- 
sions Council. 

ALVA W. TAYLOR, member editorial staff of The Christian 
Century. 


DR. MORRISON’S article on the Quakers is the fourteenth 
in the series on the denominations, each denomination 
having been interpreted by an insider and an outsider. 
This is the editor’s only contribution to the series. 
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224 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 
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be mailed to me direct from Manchester, England, 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Church Considered as a 
Factor in Rural Life 

The sixth annual conference of the 
American country life association will be 
held at Hotel Chase in St. Louis, Novem- 
ber 8-11. This organization is headed by 
Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield, of Amherst, 
Mass. On Friday the church will be dis- 
cussed as a factor in the making of better 
conditions in the country. Professor Alva 
W. Taylor of Indianapolis, will deliver an 
address and in the evening, Archbishop 
J. J. Glennon, of St. Louis, a Roman 
Catholic prelate, will speak. The first na- 
tional Catholic rural life conference will 
be held in St. Louis simultaneously under 
the auspices of the rural life bureau, so- 
department, of the Catholic 


A unique meeting will 


cial action 


welfare council. 
be held at Hotel Chase at noon when both 
Protestant and Catholic minisfers of re- 


ligion will participate in a luycheon 


conference. 


Presbyterian Version of 
Alaskan Mission Competition 

During the visit of President Harding 
to Alaska, the Associated Press corre- 
spondent reported President Harding as 
deploring the fact that two churches stood 
side by side in the village of Metlakatla. 
Dr. Marquis of the board of national mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian church offers the 
following version of the origin of the two 
church buildings in that town: “Many 
years ago Father Duncan transferred a 
tribe of the Metlakatla Indians to An- 
nette Island, on one of which the Metla- 
katla reservation is located. He built in 
the village a church which is still stand- 
ing. One of the sad facts about his great 
work there is that it outgrew him. His 
school was so poorly managed that the 
United States government had to take it 
from him and establish its own schools 
there. His conception also of the religious 
needs of the natives was such as they 
themselves would no longer stand for. 
Our board (Presbyterian, U.S.A.) received 
petition after petition from them to organ- 
ize a Presbyterian church among them. 
This petition was signed by a majority 
of the natives. Year after year the Pres- 
byterians persistently and consistently de- 
clined to take this step and advised the 
presbytery of Alaska not to do it. It was 
not done until after Father Duncan had 
passed away, leaving his estate in the 
hands of trustees living away from the 
island, all of them white men and having 
no direct touch at all with the natives. As 
the years went on the presbytery of 
Alaska feel that the Metlakatla 
Indians had a right to the church of their 
choice and, consequently, two years ago 
organized a Presbyterian church there 
after the Duncan church had failed. It is 
true that there are two buildings there, but 
there is practically only one religious work 
going on. The Father Duncan trustees 
would not allow the majority of the na- 
tives to use their building and there was 
nothing left but to erect another one. If 
the Duncan trustees had allowed the vast 
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came to 


majority of the people to be free in man- 
aging their church affairs there would 
never have been two buildings.” 


Debate in 
Methodist Conference 


The Northeast Ohio conference of 
Methodists’ meeting this year was marked 
by much the same sort of discussion as is 
going on in other sections of the country. 
The conference course of study was at- 
tacked, but the motion to modify it was 
laid on the table. The conservatives feel 
that it is too progressive in its teachings. 
The subject of district superintendents was 
one of the most serious. A strong demand 
was made that these officials should be 
nominated by the conference, and that their 
term of office should be limited, but this 
motion was tabled. The motion to re- 
strict the term of a bishop to eight years 
was lost after a spirited debate. These dis- 
cussions forecast what some of the ques- 
tions will be that will rock the general con- 
in May at Springfield, Mass. 


ference 


Ten Year Record of 
Congregationalism Is Good 

The analysis of the statistics of the 
Congregational denomination shows the 
last ten years to have been one of prog- 
The membership gain in that period 
was 15.4 per cent. The gain in money 


ress. 


given to ministers’ salaries was 53 per 
cent. Many new buildings were erected 
which is indicated in the growth of prop. 
erty values of 62 per cent. The gain ip 
expenditures for local church budgets was 
80.3 per cent. The gain in missionary 
funds was 142.7 per cent. In the division 
of Congregational money it was stated 
that ten years ago the denomination was 
giving 13.1 per cent as much for other as 
for home expenses. This percentage has 
risen 4.5 per cent in the period. The 
membership growth is not noteworthy, as 
compared with the general level of devel. 
opment of American Protestantism, by 
some of the other figures are. 


Student Volunteers Will 
Hold Session 

The ninth quadrennial convention of the 
Student Volunteer movement will meet at 
Indianapolis, December 28 to January |. 
Thirty-two years ago there was held at 
Cleveland, under the auspices of the Sty- 
dent Volunteer movement for foreign 
missions, a gathering of students and pro- 
fessors from the United States and Cap- 
ada. Since that time seven similar 
conventions have been held—at Detroit in 
1894, at Cleveland in 1898, at Toronto in 
1902, at Nashville in 1906, at Rochester in 
1910, at Kansas City in 1914, and at Des 
Moines in 1920. It is expected that over 


Y. M.C. A. Year-Book Shows Progress 


HE Association Press has just issued 

the new year-book of the Y.M.C.A. 
This volume is full of carefully prepared 
facts which are of large significance as 
indicating the religious trend in the na- 
tion and the efficiency of the association. 

Dr. Mott shows, in his introductory 
statement, that the year 1922-23 in the 
associations was, on the whole, one of 
progress, in the face of continued eco- 
nomie difficulties with resultant con- 
tracted staffs of employed workers. The 
total membership of the North Ameri- 
can associations has passed the 900,000 
mark, and while the year’s increase was 
only 20,000, it is significant that there 
was an increase. 

The home and foreign divisions of the 
international committee, as a result of the 
loyal backing of the brotherhood and sac- 
rificial giving of its friends, maintained 
the unbroken record of closing their 
books with all bills paid. Most reassur- 
ing was the increase of over half a mil- 
lion dollars in contributions toward cur- 
rent expenses and the continued growth 
in the number of individual donors to 
association objects. The year witnessed 
a marked resumption of building activi- 
ties, while as to the activities program, 
it was fairly normal. 

In religious work the striking feature 
was the religious emphasis campaign, 
with the continent-wide tour of the gen- 
eral secretary. This was regarded as 
the initiation of what is hoped will be a 
continuous and growing religious work 


emphasis in all aspects of the life of the 
association. 

Special mention is made of the over- 
seas welfare work and its continuation 
in certain areas of Europe and the near 
east. Dr. Mott says of this work: “The 
achievements of the year in Czechoslova- 
kia, Poland, the Baltic states, the Bal- 
kans, Turkey and Palestine, and among 
the multitude of Russian refugees, not 
to mention Italy, France, Portugal and 
Siberia, read like a romance. In all these 
fields the association has begun to find 
itself. The American association ideals 
and principles are being applied with 
splendid results. A vast and permanent 
contribution of infinite value is being left 
as a result of the sacrificial labors 0 
our representatives through the war and 
post-war periods. It becomes more and 
more apparent that this will prove to be 
an even more fruitful result than the 
wonderful service accomplished on behalt 
of the allied armies and prisoners of wat. 

One needs only to glance at the per 
sonnel section to see what a notable con- 
stituency the association has gathered 
this country and Canada. The interna 
tional committee and the local associa 
tions on their boards of directors secure 
the best brain and character of the pro 
fessional and business men of the various 
communities. The brotherhood is a nota- 
ble body of Americans, true to high 
ideals and the Christian faith, members 
of the Christian churches, and a bulwark 
of our free institutions. 
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The COKESBURY HYMNAL 


“\ SONGBOOK FOR EVERY OCCASION” 


Hymns for Songs for the Songs for 
The Church Sunday School The Revival 


The Cokesbury Hymnal is a songbook for every occasion and for every possible use. 
For the regular Church service where a HYMNAL cannot be afforded, for the Sunday school 


in churches of all sizes, and for the revival services as well. 


The Cokesbury Hymnal brings back the old hymns and tunes that our fathers and mothers 
used to sing. Songs that thrill the heart and inspire the soul with the intense love of divine 
worship. They are the hymns and songs that the people love to sing because they come from 
the deepest recesses of the heart and because the heart and mind and soul respond to them in 
a glorious rhythm of worshipful praise. 











Preachers, song leaders, and Christian workers from everywhere made the selections com- 
prising the Cokesbury Hymnal. The publishers asked them to select only those hymns that 
are nearest to the hearts of the great mass of Christian people. .On nearly every list sub- 
mitted the old familiar songs were predominant! They represent the most treasured num- 








bers from the very best books of the foremost song publishers of the world. 


Special Chorus Arrangements 


Professor Harold Hart Tood, Professor of 
Harmony and Piano in Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, has contributed special chorus arrange- 
ments for eleven of the most popular choral 
numbers. A feature that cannot be found any- 
where in a songbook of this price. 


Three Indexes 


The Cokesbury Hymnal is equipped with three 
complete indexes so that any one song or list of 
songs for a special purpose may be easily found. 
There are over fifty different subject headings, 
with from one to forty-three different songs 
listed under each. Only its actual use in your 
own Church can demonstrate in a better way 
that it is a songbook for all occasions. 


Responsive Readings 


Not satisfied with publishing a remarkable 
songbook, the publishers have included a selected 
group of responsive readings. The readings are 
taken from both the Old and New Testaments, 
many chosen for use on special occasions, while 
all are appropriate for regular use in the weekly 
Church service. 


Orchestrated Edition 


Of supreme importance to the members of the 
choir and orchestra is the orchestrated edition. 
The publishers of the Cokesbury Hymnal have 
had every song in the book set to music for four- 
teen different instruments — bound in separate 
volumes, one for each instrument. These books 
will be available January 1, 1924. Information 
as to prices, etc., will be furnished on request. 


A LOW PRICE THAT ANY CHURCH CAN AFFORD 


$40.00 per hundred in cloth. 
Sample Copies—Maanila, 30 cents 


$25.00 per hundred in Manila 


Cloth, 40 cents, postpaid 








COKESBURY PRESS, Publishers 
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5,000 students and professors will be in 
attendance at Indianapolis and special em- 
phasis is being placed on the type of stu- 
dents to be sent as delegates. Great 
addresses, discussion groups and forums 
will make up the activities of the week. 


Fundamentalists Hold 
Forth at Memphis 

The fourth annual session of the Mem- 
phis Bible conference, a fundamentalist 
organization, was held recently. Dr. W. 
H. Griffith-Thomas invited all grade 
school and high school students to hear 
his attack on evolutionary theories. Dr. 
W. Leon Tucker interpreted world events 
in the light of “prophecy.” Dr. Mark 
Mathews of Seattle participated in the dis- 
cussions of the conference. 


American Churchmen Will 
Hold Important Meeting 

The American section of the universal 
Christian conference on life and work will 
meet in Philadelphia, November 12-13. 
The meeting will be called to order by 
Dr. Arthur J. Brown, of the Presbyterian 
board of foreign missions. In the opening 
session addresses will be given by Dr. 
Floyd W. Tomkins, Rev. Chauncey W. 
Goodrich and the Archbishop of Sweden, 
Dr. Nathan Soderblom. Following this 
the various commissions will present the 
task of world fellowship from their own 
peculiar viewpoint. 


Topics for Universal and 
United Prayer 

Dr. Goodell of the council on evangel- 
ism of the Federal Council of churches 
has recently issued the topics for the week 
of prayer which this winter will fall on 
the dates January 6-12. The topics for 
the several days are as follows: “Thanks- 
giving and Repentance,” “The Church 
Universal,” “Nations and Their Leaders,” 
“Foreign Missions,” “Families, Schools, 
Colleges and the Young,” “Home Mis- 
sions.” The Federal Council issues a 
printed guide for this week of prayer. 


Home Missions Conference 
Will Be Held in Rochester 

Sixty-two cooperating boards will par- 
ticipate in a home missions conference in 
Rochester, beginning December 7. The 
missions committee of the Rochester fed- 
eration of churches is host to the meet- 
ings. The opening session will be a 
pageant. The themes that will be most 
discussed are “The Coming Generation,” 
“The Home and School,” “For America: 
a Career of Leadership,” and “A Christian 
Code for the City.” 


Home Missions Student 
Movement Will View Progress 


The student movement of the home 
missions group is known as “The student 
fellowship for Christian life-service.” This 
organization is made up of individual stu- 
dents and groups of students in colleges 
and universities and is dedicated to the 
aim, “In fellowship, prayer and vigorous 
effort to make America Christian for the 
friendly service of the world.” The legis- 
lative and reviewing body of the student 
fellowship will meet in Indianapolis, De- 
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cember 26-28. Two secretaries have been 
added to the headquarters staff recently. 


Five Truck Loads of 
Gospels Shipped to Japan 

Five truck loads of gospels printed in 
Japanese are now being shipped by the 
American Bible society to its representa- 
tives in Japan. More than 500,000 vol- 
umes of the gospels have been printed in 
New York by photographic process to 
supply the unusual needs caused by the 
recent earthquake in Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama. Practically all of the Bible plates 
for twenty-five or more languages and 
dialects of the far cast were totally de- 
stroyed, together with the printing plant, 
at which Bibles for Japan, China, Siam 
and the Philippine Islands were printed. 
The shipment being made is the first of a 
series of books to be printed in this coun- 
try until the society has secured funds for 
the replacement of its plates and the estab- 
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lishment of printing processes in J 
Mr. Gilbert Darlington, treasurer, declared 
it is the largest single shipment of scrip. 
ture portions ever made by the society, 


Fighting Choir Organizations 
Must Get Together 

Indianapolis has recently been enduring 
a first rate scandal in religious circles jx 
the factional troubles of the Cadle taber. 
nacle choir. The former director of th 
tabernacle, E. Howard Cadle, asked ang 
secured the resignation of Joseph Over. 
myer, following the resignation of the fat. 
ter from the Ku Klux Klan. Two choi; 
organizations have been contesting in the 
courts the right to the use of the name 
Gypsy Smith choir. Recently the great 
British evangelist was in the city and he 
notified each of the contending parties 
that his name could no longer be used for 
a choir organization in Indianapolis unless 
the two factions got together. 


Washington Conference Recommendations 


HE citizenship conference held in 

Washington recently adopted some very 
specific recommendations which involve 
cooperation of the entire Christian forces 
of America. The following are the rec- 
ommendations: 

“We recommend that the spirit and 
purpose of this conference be conserved 
and promoted by the creation of a com- 
mittee of one thousand composed of rep- 
resentative men and women who will give 
their whole-hearted support to the plans 
and program adopted by this gathering. 

“We further recommend that the exec- 
utive committee which was charged with 
the organization of this conference with 
such changes in its membership as may 
be determined, be constituted a conserva- 
tion committee of the committee of one 
thousand which conservation committee 
shall carefully consider the facts revealed 
by this gathering and shall co-operate 
with the agencies already in the field to 
emphasize the aims of the conference and 
the best method to be adopted in order 
that these aims be fully realized. 

‘The conservation committee is specif- 
ically instructed in such co-operation with 
other agencies as may be practicable, to 
organize union law enforcement mass 
meetings and conferences in twenty or 
more of the great centers of the nation, 
at the earliest possible dates. In each 
of these mass meetings the existing 
agencies shall be requested to arrange for 
village, town and city law enforcement 
meetings with programs which shall as 
far as possible parallel in spirit and in 
method. 

“We recommend that the conservation 
committee confer with the presidents of 
schools, colleges and universities concern- 
ing the presentation of this great ques- 
tion to the student body of our country 
by carefully selected speakers. 

“We recommend that the committee 
consider the advisability of making a 
nation-wide call that the second Sunday 
in January of the coming year be ob- 
served as prohibition and law enforce- 
ment day; that programs be prepared by 
churches and other organizations com- 


mitted to the high ideals of Christian 
patriotism for the use of Sunday schools 
and young people’s societies; that ser- 
mons be preached and united mass meet- 
ings held. Particularly do we appeal to 
the preachers and to all other religious 
workers without whom prohibition could 
not have been achieved and who are abso- 
lutely vital to its maintenance and per- 
fecting. 

“We call upon the Y. M. C. As, the 
Y. W. C. A.’s, Sunday schools and young 
people’s societies, welfare and social clubs 
for men and women and the lodges to 
unite with the church groups, not only to 
make this first Sunday a national memo- 
rial but to give permanency and complete 
success to the whole program of this 
conference. 


“We recommend that a united com- 
munity campaign be organized in every 
village, town and city to support 
aggressively the local, state and federal 
authorities in the enforcement of all laws, 
particularly the eighteenth amendment, 
the Volstead act and all other supporting 
legislation. 

“We recommend that wherever local 
units such as church federations, ministe- 
rial associations or existing law enforce- 
ment organizations be utilized for bringing 
together the representatives of churches, 
fraternal societies, labor organizations, 
business and social groups. 

“We recommend that the material and 
findings of this conference be made avail- 
able to community conferences by 4 spt 
cial syllabus or manual prepared by the 
conservation committee. 

“We recommend that the conservation 
committee prepare a list of available pro 
hibition and law enforcement speakers by 
states and sections of the country ané 
submit this list to local communities. 

“We urge that community conferences 
consider existing law enforcement agencies 
and agents and support their programs, 
that they seek the correlation of such 
programs and agree upon the elements 
in them which may be united upon for 4 
specific community action.” 
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In The Wake Of: 


' CIVIL WAR 
BLOCKADE 
FAMINE 


ORPHANS 


In Soviet Russia there exists: 


A Famine of Elementary Education 
A Famine of Cultural Education 
A Famine of Industrial Education 


Help Send a Unit of Education 


ONE RUSSIAN CHILD 
ONE TERM OF SCHOOL 





Friends of Soviet Russia, 
32 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Unit No.1, PrimarySchools $ .40 





Enclosed find $ to help send Unit No. 
education to Russia. 


Unit No. 2,Grammar Schools 1.00 





Unit No. 3, Industrial Schools 2.00 














Friends of Soviet Russia 


32 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
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General Assembly Committee 
on Union Will Meet 


The committee of the general assembly 
of the Presbyterian church in the United 
States of America will meet in Atlantic 
City, November 14. This committee will 
consider in a formal way the action of 
the national council of Congregational 
churches in voting favorably on a merger 
of the two denominations. The adjust- 
ment of the details of the plan, even 
should it go through, would probably take 
several years, for large endowments would 
be jeopardized by hasty action. Should 
the two denominations coalesce, the new 
denomination would at once lead in the 
cities of America. It would have a strength 
in New York of 95,594, as compared with 
the Episcopal strength of 94,550. In Chi- 
cago it would at once stand at the fore- 
front of the evangelical forces. 


Cannot Get the Ministers 
to Write Prayers 

Three hundred leading churchmen of 
the United States were asked to write one 
prayer each for a newspaper syndicate 
that would print them in papers all over 
the United States. After repeated letters, 
interviews and telephone calls the minis- 
ters have not sent in half enough prayers 
for one year. Over half of the men have 
totally disregarded this request. A news- 
paper man recently adduced this interest- 
ing fact as evidence of the fact that min- 
isters have their faults as well as others. 
The request was mailed out by Rev. O. J. 
Price, of Rochester (N. Y.) church 
federation. 


Dr. Straton Faces 
Complaint in Association 

Dr. John Roach Straton, well known 
fundamentalist leader and pastor of Cal- 
vary Baptist church of New York, has 
been having quite a bit of trouble in his 
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church. Twenty-nine members who were 
opposed to him have been suspended. Dur- 
ing his absence in Europe last summer 
these agitated for his removal from the 
pastorate. The suspended members will 
seek some relief by an appeal to the Bap- 
tist North conference. This is the church 
from which Dr. MacArthur, former presi- 
dent of the Baptist world alliance, with- 
drew on account of a protest against what 
he deemed sensational preaching. Dr. 
MacArthur was a former pastor. 


Organists Compete for 
First Honors 

The record of Joshua Allen, who has 
been organist of First Congregationalist 
church of Walpole, Mass., for fifty-eight 
years, was written up some time since as 
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the most unique service of its kind in the 
entire country. But a still more remark. 
able record is that of Frederick C. Mor. 
gan, of Vermillion, O., who has been or- 
ganist of First Congregational church of 
Vermillion for 62 years. The latter began 
when he was twelve years old, and is stijj 
at it. He plays various band _instry. 
ments, being at the present time proficient 
on the B-bass horn. He is a member oj 
the local G. A. R. post. 


Do Not Want Family 
Name Besmirched 

The family of the late Dr. J. W. Me. 
Garvey, Bible teacher of Transylvania co}. 
lege, and president of the College of the 
Bible, are opposed to the use of the family 
name in connection with the organization 








A Treasure for Church Treasurers 





Church Financial Record with 
Statement in Duplicate 


For Each and Every Contributor 


Would you call it system if every time you wrote a word once you would be 
able to write it twice? That’s exactly what you do when you use our Church 
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parison to other systems. 


PRICE, PER COPY, $6 


the poem “Others” as the sentiment. 


envelope to match. 
No. 124 has design at side. 
No. 123 has design at top. 


etc., which are all contained in this Financial Record, the price is low in com- 
However, when you realize how much time this 
system saves, its simplicity, and its accuracy, you can’t afford to be without it. 
Size 10%4x13% inches. Bound in full black cloth. 


“OTHERS’’ CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS 


Two beautifully worked out designs, printed in four harmonious colors, with 


Size, 34% x5. 


Price, $4.00 per 100. 
Price, $4.00 per 100. 


Send 10c for Sample of Each 


Financial Record, once on the orig- 
inal and once on the statement in 
duplicate, which is directly under 
the original. Carbon paper does the 
trick and saves the treasurer hours 
of work and eliminates possible mis- 
takes. At the end of the quarter 
the statements are easily torn out 
of the book by means of perfora- 
tion and given to the proper parties. 

The illustration shows one con- 
tributor’s account for one quarter 
only. The book holds 250 accounts 
for one year. When you consider 
1,000 statements and a book for 
general records, such as receipts, 
disbursements, alphabetical index, 


Returnable if not satisfied 


Each card has a white 
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of a rump institution in Louisville. The 
new institution, under the presidency of 
Rev. H. F. Lutz, proposes to fight evolu- 
sen ond the higher criticism. The family 
have considered getting out an injunction 
in the matter, it 1s said. 


Arctic Explorer Goes on 

Peace Mission 

The world alliance for international 
iiendshio through the churches announces 
‘hat Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, well known 
Arctic explorer, will tour the United 
States this winter under its auspices. He 
will make addresses in New York, Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh, Louisville, Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, Boston, Bismark, Fargo and Win- 
nipeg Dr. Nansen is now associated with 
the league of nations as high commis- 
soner for repatriation of prisoners of war, 
jor relief of Russian refugees from Asia 
Minor. Most of his time in this coun- 
try will be devoted to telling about this 
branch of the league’s work. He will 
arrive in New York November 3. 


Suburb Being Filled 
with Churches 

Beverly Hills, a Chicago suburb, has 
for many years been served by two 
union churches about a mile apart, both 
f which are strong and active organi- 
During the past year the Trin- 
ity Methodist church was relocated four 
blocks nearer these churches. The Pres- 
byterian denomination was recently given 
permission by the comity commission of 
the Chicago church federation, and more 
recently the Reformed Episcopal church. 
lt is evident that the denominational 
lkaders are determined to follow in this 
suburb the policy followed in a suburb 
{New York where a strong union church 
is now surrounded by eight little denomi- 
national churches. This is the use made 
fa part of the funds raised for city 
missions, and in some instances supple- 
mented from home mission funds. 


zations. 


Federal Council Executive Committee 
Will Meet at Columbus 
The executive committee of the Fed- 
Council of churches will meet in 
lumbus this year December 12-14. 
> general theme of the meeting will 
Church Cooperation for 
The speakers are not announced, 
e in a few instances, but each depart- 
ment of Federal Council activity will 
nsider what is the forward step to be 
taken. The sessions will be held in the 
ustoric First Congregational church over 
which Dr. Washington Gladdeh once pre- 
sided 


“Goals of 


Baptists Get Many Ministers 
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REVIVAL— REVIVAL 


? ? ? WHAT SHALL I PREACH ??? 


PASTOR’S IDEAL SERMON BOOKS 


Answers this troublesome question. Revivals made easy with these books. 


The Pastor’s Ideal Sermon Book 


is a book of thirty-five helpful sermons on live 
subjects which have been selected from a list 
of over one hundred sermons that were sub- 
mitted for this book by ministers of different 
denominations, who, like all busy pastors, feel 
the need of real sermon material. They are 
placed in a special loose-leaf book (as shown 
in cut), so you can add your own notes. Also 
from time to time additional sermons (the 
very best available) will be published. 
Price $2.00 


The Choice Book Supplement No.1. Price, $1.35 


The first “Supplement” contains fifteen choice sermons that have come from 
the very hearts of our brother ministers. Every one is a real gathered gem. 
These sermons are printed on loose-leaf pages and perforated so they can be 
used in the “Sermon Book” cover. 


The Evangelistic Book Supplement No.2. Price, $1.40 


“WHAT SHALL I PREACH DURING MY REVIVAL?” is answered by SUP- 
PLEMENT No. 2, which contains fifteen new evangelistic sermons. Some of 
the nation’s leading evangelists have submitted sermons for this supplement. 
They are printed on loose-leaf pages to fit “Sermon Book" cover. 


The Devotional Book Supplement No.3. Price, $1.40 


This “Supplement” contains fifteen devotional sermons. They are highly 
spiritual and uplifting. They are ideal and inspiring for the morning worship 
service. Made to fit “Sermon Book” cover. 


The Popular Book Supplement No.4. Price, $1.40 


This “Supplement” contains fifteen popular, striking, unusual sermons 
are full of “pep,” and are intended for night services. 
Book” cover. 


The Prize Book Supplement No.5. Price, $1.40 


It contains fifteen real prize sermons. They are the best out of over one 
hundred submitted. It contains an excellent Mother's Day, Easter and Baccalau- 
reate sermon, and several good revival sermons. Made to fit “Sermon Book” cover. 


The Select Book Price, $1.40 neeee Now Ready 


It contains fifteen real select sermons that have been chosen from a large 
list submitted, 

It contains an excellent YOUNG PEOPLE'S, PATRIOTIC, MUSICAL, THANKS- 
GIVING, CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR'S, and several good evangelistic 
Sermons printed in full and well illustrated. 


They 
Made to fit “Sermon 


sermons. 
Made to fit “Sermon Book” cover. 


FIFTEEN SOULS WON TO CHRIST 


One Iowa pastor wrote, “I preached your sermon, “The Trembling Man,’ in 
Supplement No. 2, and fifteen people came to Christ.” Hundreds of other just such 
letters lead us to believe that these are the best books of their kind on the market. 


— — —_ — —_— — — —_—_ —_— —_ — 
Send all orders to 
PASTOR’S IDEAL BOOK CO., Clinton Ind. 
St. John Halstead, Manager. 


A FAIR, SQUARE OFFER 


We want you to order 




















I am enclosing with this slip a (check or postal 

these books at least for money order) for $ for which please send 

examination, and if they me the following books that I have checked below 

do not meet your needs, a ~ a pe that I am to have the 
privilege o ve ays’ examination, and if not 

feel free to return any one entirely satisfied I may return them and my 

or all with the understand- money will be refunded. 

ing that your money will Pastor's Ideal Sermon Book. Price, $2.00. 

Supplement No. 1 (Choice Book). Price, $1.35. 

be refunded by return mail. Supplement No. 2 (Evangelistic Book). Price, $1.40. 

We want you to be pleased. Supplement No. 3 (Devotional Book). Price, $1.40 

Over ten thousand of these 

books have been sold by 


Supplement No. 4 (Popular Book). Price, $1.40. 
Supplement No. 6 (Prize Book). Price, $1.40. 
= “ ° | Supplement No. 6 (Select Book). Price, $1.40. 
ns, as president of the Baptist world this plan. It gives the Extra Sermon Book Covers. Price, 75c. 

auance and president of the Southern | buyer a chance of examina- ) Blank Leaves (50 in package). Price, 26c. 
Baptist convention aids in giving the tion and also protects the 

school publicity. A recent canvass of seller. 
the students indicates that the vast ma- 


from the Country 


_ The enrollment in Southern Baptist 
cological seminary breaks all records 
’ year, consisting of 403 licensed or 
‘dained ministers. In addition to these, 
Sout two hundred women are taking 
urses looking toward religious work. 
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jority still come from small towns or 
distinctly rural comunities. Methodist 
figures gathered at Garrett Biblical insti- 
tute at Evanston, Ill. indicate that their 
student body now comes from cities far more 
than it did a generation ago. The farm- 
er’s son was the Methodist preacher of 
a generation ago while the mechanic’s son 
is about to succeed to that distinction 
in the new generation. Kentucky leads 
all states in furnishing Baptist ministers 
for the Southern branch of the church, 
with North Carolina taking second posi- 
tion. 


Catholics Wait to Take over 
Protestant Institutions 


The war has given the Roman Catholic 
church with its superior organization a 
great advantage over Protestantism. In 
Poland, the Protestant institutions have 
been taken over by the government and 
given to the Roman Catholic church. It 
is stated that the Catholics of America 
have given a million and a half of money 
with which to buy up Protestant insti- 
tutions in Germany as fast as they fall 
into financial troubles. The noteworthy 
Kaiserwerth, celebrated deaconess hos- 
pital of Germany which inspired the work 
of Florence Nightingale, is now threat- 
ened with starvation. This institution 
sent Theodor Fliedner to America in 
former days and established deaconess 
institutions in Pittsburgh and Milwaukee. 
The Kaiserwerth institution in Jerusalem 
has been returned to the organization by 
the British government, and it is now 
necessary to finance the enterprise with 
money gathered outside of Germany. The 
Boston Safe and Deposit company is re- 
ceiving money for this enterprise. 


Y. W. C. A. Suffers Loss in Japan 

The Christian forces in Japan suf- 
fered the loss of few human lives and 
for a time it was thought that no one 
had perished. The Y. W. C. A., however, 
has recently received word of the death 
of two women whose work was of great 
importance in the organization. Mrs. 
Edith Lacy, the club secretary of Yoko- 
hama and Miss Dorothy Hiller, secretary 
of the national office in Tokio are re- 
ported dead. 


Recreational Plans of the 
Churches Grow 


The church as a leader in community 
recreation is more and more taken ac- 
count of. Even the little churches which 
have none of the expensive equipment 
usually associated with such a program 
have taken up activities in many commu- 
nities. An example of this is found in 
the recent expedition of Rev. and Mrs. 
W. D. Price of New Plymouth, Ida., to 
a Boy Scout camp along with a group 
of thirty-five young people. Other chap- 
erones were present as well as the min- 
ister and his wife. Every evening there 
was an entertainment given by the young 
people themselves. Bible classes were 
taught and the young people received 
much helpful instruction along with their 
fun. 


Anglo-Catholics Increase in 
Effrontery 

In the light of the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles, which are enforced by law in Eng- 
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“The best religious paper published in America.”—Dr. Harris E. Kirk 


RECORD of CHRISTIAN WORK 


East Northfield, Massachusetts 


A monthly review of worldwide religious thought and activity, with contributeg 
articles, sermons, and studies; departments of Bible study, devotional readj 

and methods; and reports of addresses delivered at the famous Northfield Con- 
postage, Canada 25 cents; 


November Missionary Number 


ferences. Illustrated. 
lands 50 cents. 


$2 per year; 


Need of Christ Today, R. E. Speer. 
Calls on the Great Lake, Dan Crawford. 
One Hundred Years of a City Mission 
Society, Miss Edith A. White. 
Missionary Dramatics, Mrs. Milton Fish. 


December Number 


Chimes of Bethlehem, Edwin Botham. 

“Sirs, We Would See Jesus!” 

Is Love the Greatest Thing in the 
Worldt James Moffatt. 

Jesus in His Central Message, James 
Reid. 

Possibilities of a Victorious Life, James 
G. Gilkey. 

Mountain-Movers, Daniel A. Poling. 

January—Prayer and Praise. 


RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK, Box 609, East Northfield, Mass, 


The Official Northfield Magazine, $2.00 by the Year. 


— 


other foreign 


Among Mohammedans, Paul Harrison, 

Which is the Great Commandment of 
the Law? E. S. Woods. 

Outline Manages from the Word, Floyd 
W. Tomkins. And others, 


February—Efficiency and Equipment, 

“To Me to Live Is... .”John A. Hutton. 

The Wages of Sin and the Gift of Goa, 
Melvin E. Trotter. 

Challenge of the Changed Church, 
Lionel B. Fletcher. 

Efficient Christian Life, A. W. Beaven. 

And others. 

March—The Bible. 

April—The Cross and Crown. 


Specimen 20 Cents 











Lorenz’s Christmas Music 


SERVICES (New 1923) 
"Tis Christmas. by Wilson. 
The Hope of the Ages, by Holton. 
The Gift of Love (classic). 
Send for free sample packet. 
CHILDREN’S CANTATAS (New 1923) 
When Santa Listened In, by Wilson. 
The Star and the Cross, by Lorenz. 
Sacred 
30 cents — 
upon request. 
RECITATIONS AND EXERCISES (New 
1923) 





Sent on approval 


Christmas Treasury No. 34, 25 cents. 
STANDARD CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 

15 well known carols. 10 cents. 
CHOIR CANTATAS OR SEMI- 

ORATORIOS. 

The Star of Hope, Fearis (New 1923). 

60 cents. 

The World's Masocmen, Holton (New 

1923). 60 cen 
On to Dethicheen Lighthill (New 1923). 

Two-part. 40 cents. 

Sent on approval upon request. 
CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS. 

Our ten most popular of over 300 
we pean, sent on approval upon 
request. 

CHRISTMAS SOLOS AND DUETS. 

Our ten most popular out of 100 
we publish, sent on approval if you 
advance 10 cents for postage and 
packing. If you state voice desired 
we will so limit selection. 

Send for Free Catalog 
ntion the “Christian Century” 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 


Dayton, Ohio (216 W. Fifth St.) 
New York (70 E. 45th St.) 
Chicago (218 8. Wabash Ave.) 











JESUS’ IDEALS 
OF LIVING 


By G. WALTER FISKE 


“A textbook for youth based on Jesus’ own 
religion and His discoveries of trut 


—Ceatral Christian Advocate. 
Illustrated. Net, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 





























Harry W. Jones 
CHURCH ARCHITECT 


Minneapolis 




















RCH FURNITURE, 
Chetry, Alers, Soot 


Beot 
Faniee commons 





Preachers and Teachers 
A Labor-Saving Tool 


Indexes and Files Almost Automatically 
“There is nothing superior to it.”—Ex- 
positor. 


“An invaluable tool.”—The Sunday School 
Times. 


“A great help. Simple and speedy.”—Prot. 
Amos R. Wells. 


“To be commended without reserve.”— 
The Continent. 


Send for circulars. 


WILSON INDEX CO. 


Box U, East Haddam, Connecticut 








CHURCH FURNITURE 


14-H E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 
CATALOGUES ON REQUEST 
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| Mr. Reader: 


How Many of These Im- 
portant Books Do You Own? 


From our large and varied stock we have selected 
this list of “specials” giving you an opportunity to 
buy some rare book bargains along with your 
purchs ases of new books. 


Our New Catalogs Are Free. Send Today for Yours. 
Send for Free Christmas Card for Personal Use. 


All Sent Postpaid. 


Was Now 
Jastrow’s Hebrew and Babylonian —ageens. . $3.50 $1.50 
Strayer’s Reconstruction of the Church 1 
White’s History of the Warfare of Science with 
foe 4 2 vols 
Rainsford’s Reasonableness of Religion of Jesus. 
Ramsay’s St. Paul the Traveller. . 
Kelman’s Road of Life, Study ‘of Pilgrim’ 8 
Progress, 2 vols 
Kelman’s Thoughts on Things Eternal 
Gordon’s Revelation and the Ideal... .. 
Burgess’ Religion of Ruskin 
Beckwith’s Realities of Christian Theology... . 
Fairbairn’s Senay > of Christian Religion... 
bie's Ordinary Man and the Extraordinary 


Schenck’s € ratory and Poetry of the Bible . 
McClymont’s New Testament Criticism. . 
| Cadbury’s National Ideals in the Old Testament 
“lizabeth”—The Prophet of Nazareth, 475 


Rasner’ s Church Publicity 
— s Grammar of the Greek New Testa- 


The Famous Crown Theological 
Library Volumes 

| Cheyne’s Bible Problems 

| Harnack’s Bible Readings in Early ‘Church. . 
Ladd, Beet et al, Child and Religion. . 
Harnack’s Date of Acts of S optic pels... 
Pfleiderer’s Early Christian Conception of Christ 
Cardiner’s Evolution in Christian Doctrine. . 
Richards’ God’s Choice of Men 
Dargan’s History of Preaching, 2 vols......... 
Rees’ The Holy Spirit 
Mackintosh’s Immortalit 
Campbell, J. R. Ladder of Christ: aia 
— s Lights and Shadows of a Long Epis- 


Smith’ s Life and Letters of St. Paul 

Simpeon’ s The Facts of Life 
Stirling’s Christ’s Vision of the Kingdom of 
Heaven 


Unusual Values in Standard Sets 
Schaff’s Creeds of pprneny -vnd 3 large vols., 
over 2,000 pages, 
Ellicott’s Famous 
Students, “No better er ory for — 
use has ever been = ” 8 large han 


some volumes, s <4 
| The Speakers’ Bible by ier. James Hastings. 
tirely new and up-to-date. Send for free 
prospectus of this great set. Per volume.. 
Seite, Wonderful Sermons, 10 vols., 
complete 


| Dept. C. C. 
Chicago Depository, 125N. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


W. P. BLESSING, Mer. 








Learn to Write Plays 


under the personal supervision of Theodore Ballou 
Hinckley (formerly of the University of Chi- 
cago), Editor of THE DRAMA, assisted by 
famous playwrights, critics, actors and producers. 


Here is your opportunity. You can fit yourself for one 
of the most remunerative occupations by the easy 
methods offered by the Department. of Instruction of the 
Drama Corporation. Your work will receive the in- 
dividual instruction of Mr. Hinckley, Editor of THE 
DRAMA—a man well acquainted with both the theory 
and the practice of playwriting. You will be taken by 
easy steps through the study courses, books, practice 
plays, criticism, etc. That is—from the simplest rudi- 
ments to the actual completion of plays. 


Utilize Your Spare Time 


You will be taught how the public taste in plays changes, 
both as to subject matter and its development. Through 
his broad study and experience, Mr. Hinckley knows 
what to stress and what to avoid. He can train you to 
sense the changing demands of the managers and the 
public. You can do your regular work and do this in 
your spare time. 


Good Plays Earn Big Royalties 


Many successful plays have made their authors rich. 
% Bat,” “The Fool,” “Seventh Heaven,” 

* and many others have earned many 
thousands of dollars. If you have ideas and imagination, 
the practical dramatic technique and honest and com- 
petent criticism of this course should enable you to write 
a successful play. 


Producers Will Read Your Plays 
If your manuscript has the endorsement of THE DRAMA, 


it will receive a reading by managers. Your plays will 
be analyzed by Mr. Hinckley with the idea of produc- 
tion in mind, and plays of real merit will be brought 
to the attention of producers. 


The Theatre as a Pulpit 


As a reader of The Christian Century, a magazine of 
ideas, it is probable that you have a reason for writing 
plays, which you consider of even more importance than 
fame or money—the wish to bring the truth about life 
effectively to the consciousness of many people. Correct 
dramatic technique is essential to the thoughtful play. 
Your play must present your opinions in such a manner 
that te audience wiil be kept interested by its dramatic 
power, and get your ideas without special effort. This 
Course in Play-Writing will teach you how to reach 
people effectively and Bee ny 


Enroll at Once 


Only a limited number of people can enroll, since the 
work is so personal. 

Fill out the coupon and mail it for complete information 
at once. The low cost of enrollment, and the details of 
the instructions, will please you. You will see how 
different this is from ordinary courses. Insure your 
place in the classes by sending the coupon. 





THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, 




















Department of Instruction, 
THE DRAMA CORPORATION, 
592 Athenaeum Bidg., Chicago. 


Attention Mr. Hinckley. 


Please send full information regarding your personalized 
course in play-writing. 


C.C, 11-86-23 
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land, the recent performances of the 
Anglo-Catholics are very astonishing. 
Only the fact that they number from one 
third to one half of the Established 
church, and that they control many of 
the most important offices in the church 
prevents legal action against them. The 
following concluding stanza of a hymn 
that is in vogue among them indicates 
the lengths they go in repudiating the 
Protestant heritage of their church: 


“O Mary, God’s own mother, pray for 
our native land. 

And you, O saints and angels, around 
the throne who stand, 

Pray for our darkened country, that 
faith may live again, 

That Jesus in his sacrament once more 
supreme may reign.” 


Universalists Work for 
Union of Liberals 


The foremost topic of discussion among 
the Universalists in their biennial conven- 
tion recently held at Providence, R. I., 
was a proposed union of liberals in Amer- 
ica to form a new denomination with 
sufficient numbers to make an impress 
upon the religious life of the country. It 
was proposed that the Unitarians, the 
Universalists and the liberal Congrega- 
tionalists should form one coherent whole. 
The general convention held its sessions 
in the historic building of the First 
Universalists society of Providence. This 
congregation was founded by John Mur- 
ray, the founder of the denomination in 
America. The Universalist denomination 
in America has 644 churches, 561 min- 
isters, 46,775 communicant members and 
58,442 Sunday school enrollment. The 
Federal Council year book indicates a 
declining membership in the face of al- 
most universal growth in other com- 
munions in America. 


Jews of America Strongly 
Favor Zionism 


The American Jewish congress was 
held recently in New York and was far 
more representative of American Jewry 
than previous meetings have been. A 
distinguished visitor of Europe was pres- 
ent in the person of Israel Zangwill. He 
is known to be opposed to the Zionist 
movement and while he was treated cour- 
teously, the congress went on record as 
overwhelmingly in favor of the return to 
Palestine of Jews who might wish to live 
there. The Americans will aid generously 
in helping immigrants to settle in Pales- 
tine. The meeting also voted approval 
of a proposed World Jewish congress to 
meet alternately in Europe and America. 


Baptists Get Together in 
Financial Plans 


It is reported that the fundamentalists 
of the Baptist camp will cooperate this 
year in the financial plans of the denom- 
ination. No more five year pledges will 
be taken, it being seen in both north and 
south that these pledges are difficult of 
collection. A drive is on to increase the 
denominational benevolence from $9,500,- 
000 as of last year to $12,000,000 for the 
coming year. A part of the problem is 
to meet a deficit which is a hangover of 
the Interchurch World movement. 
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AT CHRISTMAS TIME BY PRESENTING THE REMARKABLY 


(Author of ‘‘The Dawning,” ‘“‘The Questioner,’’ ‘‘Out of the Bible,’’ etc.) 


A beautiful, moving and powerful presentation of Bethlehem at the time 


INSPIRE YOUR CHURCH 


SUCCESSFUL PAGEANT 


“WHEN THE STAR SHONE’’ 
By Lyman R. Bayard 


of the Holy Birth. 


How would the events of that great crisis in history have impressed open- 


minded people who witnessed them? Follow the impressions made upon Rabbi 


Nathan, and Joel the Honest Doubter. 


You will not forget the charming story-telling scene with the Bethlehem 
children, nor the blending together of the musical motifs in the climactic chorus. 
An exquisite picture. 


usic which is beautiful, interpretative, noble. 


Translated and performed in India during its first season, 1921. 


Used as the demonstration pageant by Community Service in their School 


of Religious Drama in Boston. 


Send ten cents for a loan copy which you may keep for ten days’ examina- 
tion, after which you may return it in good condition, or remit the remainder 


50 cents per copy 
Twenty or more copies, 45 cents each. 


of its price. 


1206 South Hill St. - - ° ° 


PAGEANT PUBLISHERS 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


_——— 











ORDERS 


Lagre type-page. 
288 pp. 
Send for sample. 
Ask for introduc- 
tory prices. 
7 ”—A combination nal—Practical! A happy Blending of Hymns and 
Tone ~ } ied Ak topically ‘ al Section: Order of Service. 
The people can SING same sentiments you TEACH! Full Orchestration—Send today for sample; 


don't delay! 


5 MALE QUARTET BOOKS—Over 100,000 sold. Sacred, 35c; Clover leaf (sacred), 35c; Concert 
(secular), 35¢; Good Luck (humorous), 35¢; Brotherhood Hymns, 50c 


IS “HYMNS OF PRAISE” 


Popular, high-priced copyrights only. 
ORDERS ‘“‘TALK’’—IF LIKE THESE BELOW: 


Presbyterian Church in the world). 

1150—Dudley St. Baptist, Boston, Mass. 
400—Broadway Christian, Los Angeles, Cal. 300—Chris 
400—First Pres., Tarentum, Pa. 
500—First M. E., Arkansas City, Kan. 
316—Boulevard Pres., Cleveland, Ohio. 
400—LaFayette Pk. Bapt., St. Louis. 350—Central 
325—Zion Luth., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 

400—Christian 3. 8., Uhrichsville, Ohio. nil 
650—First Methodist, Galesburg, Ill. 
300—First Baptist, Galesburg, Ill. , 
350—First Christian, Youngstown, Ohio. — 
700—Central Christian, Youngstown, Ohio. 
500—Epworth Meth., Marion, Ohio. _ 
400—Englewood Christian, Indianapolis, Ind. 300—First Pres. ' 
400—Christian, Jacksonville, ll. 

300—Broadway Christian, Louisville, Ky. 

500—Christian, Paris, Ky. 

450—Central Christian, Anderson, Ind. 

350—Ontario Pres., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Complete Liturg) 


VERSUS PRONOUNCEMENTS! 


THE GREATEST SONG BOOK ISSUED IN 10 YEARS 


Complete orchestrated. 


350—United Evang., Oil City, Pa. 
sited Breth.. Reading, Pa. 
. M. E., Pittsburgh, 
300—Christian, Chi Heights, Ill. 
300—Trinity United Evang., Canton. — 
400—Green Mem. M. E. South, Roanoke, Va. 
250—First Bapt., Maryville, Tenn. 


Pa. 








to singers, 13th edition —$1.50. 
LADIES’ VOICES (Quartets)—Board Binding—5c. 


HACKLEMAN BOOK-MUSIC CO. 





FAVORITE SOLOS—271 numbers. 320 pp. Culled from 300 books and 100 authors. Worth $100 











Indianapolis, Indiana. 














TYPEWRITERS 


ALL MAKES 
Rented—Sold—Repaired 
SPECIAL: Thoroughly rebuilt, guaran- 
teed Underwood Machines having Back 
Spacer, Two Color Ribbon Device, Auto- 
matic Ribbon Shift, equipped with 38 keys, 
writing 76 characters, for $40. Free trial. 


Cc. B. LANTERMAN, 
63 E. Adams St. Chicago, Il. 





Of hobipton lane _seaitical descibas Ms sabe Semen* 
THE STAR OF INDIA 
ontd CORDCC = 
camps (Set ha GS) ——— Rasy 
Chsk fer fice Sepplemca of 1904 Rekases — 
Victor Animatograph Compan, 
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Successor to Bishop Williams 
Is Elected 

Of more than ordinary interest to the 
larger Christian public is the election of 
, successor to Bishop Williams, late of 
Detroit. The diocesan convention was 
held at St. John’s church on October 2. 
There were two candidates, the Rt. Rev. 
Herman Page, bishop of the missionary 
district of Spokane, and the Very Rev. 
Warren L. Rogers, dean of St. Paul's 
Cathedral of Detroit. Dean Rogers sec- 
inded the nomination of Bishop Page, 
hut in spite of this his friends put his 
name in nomination. It is not yet known 





are ordinarily sufficient. 


Illustrated. 





Two Pageants for the Church 


‘*The Nativity’’ and ‘*The Consecration of Sir Galahad”’ 
By Eugene R. and Elizabeth B. Shippen 


These pageants for Christmas and Easter are especially prepared for presentation in the 

church, and have been successfully given in city and country churches. 

Detailed and complete suggestions are given for presentation. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


$1.60 postpaid. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Three rehearsals 











whether the Spokane bishop will accept 





the new post. He has had extensive in- 








dustrial experience at Fall River, Mass., 
and Chicago, as well as the rural expe- 
rience in the far west. 


Community Church 

Reaches Catholics 

The Kansas City World, a local re- 
ligious paper of Kansas City, reports that 
n Jasper County, Missouri, 72 Roman 
Catholics have joined community churches 
led by Protestants. The Catholic dislike 
for sectarianism is overcome by the pro- 
unite the community in one 
church. Community movements are re- 
ported by this journal in Ray, Caldwell, 
Clay and other Missouri counties. The 
World says editorially: “Denomination- 
alism is so dead in dozens of Missouri 
towns that an archangel’s trump would 
| to break its slumber.” 


fal t 


posal to 


Unitarians Seek to 

Arouse the Poles 

Socinianism was much in vogue in 
Poland in the sixteenth century. The 
Unitarian Laymen’s league is making a 
wide circulation of literature among the 
Poles, seeking to arouse them to a re- 
assertion of the Socinian point of view. 
While American workers will not or- 
ganize churches, aid is promised if Polish 
leaders attempt the organization of 
churches. A translation of Dr. William 
I. S. Sullivan’s sermon on “Unitarian 
Christianity” is the document being made 
most use of. There are 300,000 Poles in 
New York, and these are in many cases 
detached from the Roman _ Catholic 
church. Advertisements of Unitarian 
literature are being carried in New York 
Polish newspapers. 


Boston Forum Makes a 
Fresh Start 


The Ford Hall forum of Boston, which 
s known across the continent, made the 
deginning of a new season on October 21 
with an address by Rev. Jones I. Cor- 
ngan, S. J., professor of ethics at Boston 
college. The priest presented the view- 
point of the Roman Catholic church with 
great effectiveness. “Ford Hall Folks” 
8 the organization that carries on from 
year to year. During the summer vaca- 


Personal Holiday 
Greeting Cards 


These exclusive cards are designed for 
us, and printed by us in four attractive 
colors and panel embossed. Our catalogue 
shows all the designs printed in colors and 
18 greeting verses from which to select. 

A PERSONAL MESSAGE 

You select the verse and the card, then 
we print the verse on the card you select 
with your name in attractive type, mak- 
ing it a personal message. The cards are 
printed on kid finish wedding bristol, with 
envelopes to match. 

Thousands of pastors, Sunday School 
teachers, professional and business men, 
as well as others, are using our card each 
year. 

PRICES: 12 cards, $1.00; 50, $3.10; 100 or 
more 4% cents each, printed with verse 
and name, and everything inciuded, post- 
paid. 

AGENTS WANTED—BIG PROFITS 

Take orders for these cards and our fine 
personal stationary in your community. 
Send for agents’ terms. 

Paramount Personal Stationery 

We use a fine quality white bond. Your 
name and address is neatly printed on 
sheet and envelope in Oid English or 
Gothic type in bronze blue ink. 

Style I is folded sheet 5%x7 inches. 
Style Il is same sheet not folded, 7x10%. 
Style III is the men’s popular two-fold 
stationery. Sheet 74x10%, envelopes 3%x 
7%. A fine professional! or business size. 
100 Sheets and 100 Envelopes in each Box. 

PRICES: Style I and II, $1.50 per box. 
Style III, $1.65 per box. All Postpaid. 

Money Refunded if not Satisfactory 
Send for Attractive Holiday Catalogue. 


THE HOPE PRESS 


Established 1889 MENDOTA, ILL. 











The Golden Quest 


A LESSON IN HAPPINESS 
A book written for the purpose of 
bringing troubled hearts and perplexed 
souls into real Happiness and Peace. 
Price only 7T5ec per copy 
Order from 
JOHN NELSON 


2823 Larimer S&St., 
DENVER, COLO. 





tion the Ford Hall Folks held picnics and 














Carbon Papers and 
Inked Ribbons 


Special Prices to 
Religious and Charitable Organizations| 
Samples on request. Correspondence invited. 


PERMAGRAPH CARBON & RIBBON CO. 
327 South La Salle Street, Chicago 











Church Seating, Pulpits, 
Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 

Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 
Book Racks, Cup Holders, etc 
GLOBE FURNITURE CO. 19 Park Place, NORTHVILLE, MICH. 





**Full of ccior and interest.”’ 


IN NAAMAN’S HOUSE 


By MARIAN MacLEAN FINNEY 


| “It glows and 
sparkies” 


Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. 








“A Captivating 
story” 





THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


























If you could secure $100 or 
even more for your church, 
incurring no expense, and 
requesting no donations, 
wouldn't you be glad to do so? 

Write today to find out how 


you can do exactly this. 
Address 


Dept. CC 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE 


232 West 37th Street New York, N. ¥. 
4 444444444444444444444444444 





PERSONAL STATIONERY 

200 sheets and 100 envelopes nicely 
printed on Hammermill Bond with Text 
or Gothic letters in dark blue or black 
ink, post paid for $1.50. Additional 
sets at $1 each. Exceptional Printing 
for Pastors, Professional and Business 
men. Satisfaction. 

FRANK 8B. HICKS, BOX 10, MACEDON CENTER, N. Y. 
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business meetings. Speakers for the early 
weeks of the Ford Hall season will be: 
October 28, Prof. Bruno Roselli of Vassar 
College, who has just returned from 
Fiume and the Ruhr; November 4, John 
Graham Brooks, on “A New Definition 
of Hell”; November 11, the Caney Creek 
Boys; November 18, Gov. William E. 
Sweet of Colorado, on “Twentieth Cen- 
tury Democracy”; November 25, a Bap- 
tist minister, Dr. Charles H. Rust, of 
Scranton, Pa., on “A Christian’s Appre- 
ciation of Judaism,” and his friend, Rabbi 
Bernard Heller, of Scranton, on “A 
Rabbi's Appreciation of Jesus.” 


Bishop Freeman Sounds a 
Spiritual Note 

Bishop Freeman has begun his duties 
in Washington and on October 7 a great 
out-door service was held in his honor. 
Dr. William Mather Lewis of George 
Washington University, delivered an ad- 
dress. Bishop Freeman in his address, 
warned against three common evils: first, 
the folly of believing that men’s souls 
can be saved by institutions; second, the 
folly of trusting in perfunctory alignment 
with the forces of good without active 
participation in their work; and third, the 
uselessness of cherishing a formal faith 
while failing to be conscious of the ever- 
lasting presence of a living Christ. 


Unitarians Will Instruct 
Their Young People 

One-fourth of all the Unitarian churches 
in America are within twenty-five miles 
of the state house in Boston. This group 
of churches are asked to organize the 
“Boston circle.” In this group of churches 
a campaign will be put on to indoctrinate 
the young people of the churches in 
Unitarian principles. There are seventy 
young peoples’ organizations in the 109 
churches comprising the group. Three 
mass meetings in Unity house will be 
features. 


Methodist Paper Claims Edison 
Holds Christian Beliefs 


Thomas A. Edison, the electrical wizard, 
has usually been credited with holding 
views on religion that were materialistic 
or agnostic. The Eastern Methodist is 
authority for the statement that Mr. 
Edison at the bier of his friend President 
Harding gave utterance to sentiments that 
are in entire accord with the Christian 
view of things. The words quoted by the 
Methodist paper are: “There is a great 
Directing Head of things and people, a 
Supreme Being who looks after the des- 
tiny of the world. I have faith in a 
Supreme Being and all my thoughts are 
regarding the life after death—where the 
soul goes, what form it takes and its 
relation to those now living. The body 
without the soul is real clay, as all or- 
thodox Christians believe. I still believe 
in the religion of our Lord and Master.” 


Dr. Willett’s Tour of the 
Orient Next Year 


A visit to the far east is being planned 
by Dr. Herbert L. Willett covering several 
months during the autumn of 1924 and 
the winter and spring of 1925. Ten years 
ago he made such a journey, accompanied 
by a small group of persons interested 
in studying conditions in the orient, par- 
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Chimes for your Church 


Are now within easy reach 


EAGAN Tower Chimes have re- 
volutionized Chime building. They 
are clectrically played-—no ing at 

ropes. Your organist plays rich meiody on 
them and blends chime music into the 
services. 
Daily use of chimes a spiritual 
awakening that means much to the pros 
pety of your church. They are truly a 
emorial Sublime which bow through 
generations to come and for all time per- 
petuates the memory of both the donor 
and the loved one in whose memory and 
honor they are placed. 


sy Chimes are superbly musical, 
stately, dignified, perfectly tuned and flaw- 
less in pitch. They are a blessing on the 
entire community. 


Our new Community Memorial Plan will 











7 ates 


pill, > 


re 5 en, Deagan Bidg., 4259 Ravenswood Ave. 
o Chi 


¥' 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 
$5,000 te $10,000 


U.S.A. 











An Annuity of $200.00 for Ministers 


Have Never Had a Contested Claim 


$ 200.00 pension every year, for life, after age 65. 


2200.00 for accidental death. 


2200.00 for loss of both eyes, both hands or both feet. 
1000.00 for loss of one eye, one hand or one foot. 
2000.00 for permanent total disability. 
100.00 for death from natural causes. 
10.00 per week for sickness covering all diseases. 


Officers and directors are clergymen of the various denominations. Fully in- 


corporated, with representative form of government. 


Pays for all sickness 


accidents. Insurance at cost, only $2.50 per quarter or $10.00 per year. All claims 


5 are paid in full, regardless of insurance carried in other companies. | No medical 
= examination required. Write for literature and a membership applicatir vlank, 
stating your AGE at last birthday and denomination. Mention The Christian 

= Century. 


The Ministers Protective Society 
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ticularly the educational, social and reli- 
gious situation. 


The present time is one 
of exceptional opportunity for such a tour. 
Not since the world war have conditions 
been so favorable for a study of the lands 
of the far east Dr. Willett’s purpose is 
to have some part in the interpretation 
of American ideals of world peace and 
iriendship to the people of the eastern 
ignds. In this he will represent the spirit 
and purposes of the Federal Council of 
Churches, and other efforts for a more 
sdequate basis for international friend- 
chip. The journey will include visits to 
Hawaii, Japan, Korea, China, Java, Bur- 
mah, India, Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine, and 
other parts of the Near East, and will 
occupy about eight months, from Sep- 
ember to May. As on the former occa- 
sion, the party will consist of a few per- 
sons who are interested not only in see- 
ing the places of note which will be vis- 
ited, but as well in becoming acquainted 
with the more important activities of the 
rent, such as contact with the chief 


leaders can provide. Some adequate prep- 
sation for the journey will be made be- 
forehand by careful reading of selected 
works dealing with the countries to be 
visited. And on the journey lectures 
and discussions will add to the value of 











The BIBLE is not ONE book 
but a LIBRARY of books— 


history, poetry, prophecy, 
song and story allin one. 


But just as a library is a 
useless thing without cata- 
logue, guide, and index, so is 
the Bible largely a sealed book 
to you without General Index, 
charts, diagrams, summaries 
and illustrations, such as our 
New Indexed Study Bible 


alone affords. 


Scholars have worked years 
to prepare it. 


However, to appreciate how 
much better it is than any 
other Bible, people must see it. 

_ Six beautiful bindings in Divinity 
Circuit. India Paper Editions only one 
inch thick. Write today for prices and 
descriptive catalogue. 


Representatives wanted 


BUXTON WESTERMAN CO. 
Bible Dept. 36 S. State St., Chicago 
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A REAL SURPRISE in BIBLE STUDY 


and guarantee offer. 





.» Dept. 4-C ‘ndianapolis, Indiana 
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THE IDEAL GIFT BOOK 


LINCOLN oznzrs 


By THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 
$1.50 plus 10 cents postage 
Order a copy and plan to give it to a dozen 
of your friends as a Christmas gift. 
The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 
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rials 8. Idleman, Pastor, 142 W. 31st St. 
ndly notify about removals to N. Y. 





ai’ 2>e2, Compass 


A Great Book With a New Subscription 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 508 8. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Dear Sirs: Please enter my name (a new subscriber) for « year's 
ope to The Christian Century at your regular rate of 














Christian Civilization— 
Is It Christian? 


After Nineteen Hundred Years Has Christianity Seriously 
Modified the Pagan Character of Human Society? 


dents in the American church, all of them leaders and close advisers 


r ko question was put to a group of the most influential social stu- 


of the various social service movements in all the denominations 


and the Federal Council of Churches. 


Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell, 

F. Ernest Johnson, 

Charles A. Ellwood, 


They divided the problem into many pieces, 
each taking one piece to investigate. 
Their answer is an amazing revelation! 
Ina series of articles they declare with sur- 
prising unanimity 


Alva W. Taylor, 
Harry F. 
Samuel Z.. Batten, 
Ross L. Finney, 


Ward, 


Among them are: 


Albion W. Small, 
Arthur E. Holt, 
Herbert H. Shenton, 
Edward Alsworth Ross 


These churchmen agree that it is vain to ask 


men to be Christians in industry or politics 


and at the same time accept pagan ideals, 
motives and methods as their rules of action. 
Nosuchconcerted 





that the industry, 
the economics, the 
politics, our nation- 
alist conceptions 
and practices and 
the international re- 
lations of our so 
called Christian 
civilization are 
based upon and shot 
through and through 
with utterly pagan 
implications. 

Our workaday life 


CHARLE: 
AND Hersenrt L. 
Published Weekly 





Che 
HRISTIAN 
ENTURY. 


A Journal of Religion 


CLAYTON MorRIson, 


analysis of the 
moral character of 
our social order has 
ever before been at- 
tempted in the light 
of the mind of 
Christ. The posi- 
tion of leadership 
held by the writers 
—officials in the so- 
cial service organiza- 
tions and close coun- 
sellors of officials— 
makes their articles 


WiLuett, Editors 


Four Dollars a Year 








and our public life 
have not yet seriously felt the influence of 
the mind of Jesus. On the contrary, a society 
dominated by Christian men is found to be 
governed by rules which are non-Christian, 
anti-Christian, flagrantly pagan. 

If these pagan rules and principles remain 
unrevolutionized, says Professor Albion W. 
Small, “the goodly fellowship of the Apostles 
could not operate our present industrial system 
and make its workings just.” 


Take Your Choice 





by Simkhoviteh. or 0 “ 
Christianity Means to Me,” 
Cadman, or “Religious Fi 


a oundations,” by Jones, or 0 “ i 
Social Passion.” by Dickinson, or ( “The Call of Christ,” by Willett, 


or OO” and Others,” by Clark. 


cc, 


Send In Your Subscription At Once! 


an authentic expres- 
sion of the slowly forming 

SOCIAL CONSCIENCE OF THE 

MODERN CHURCH 

These articles will appear in successive 
issues of The Christian Century beginning 
shortly. 

Thoughtful leaders, lay and clerical, inside 
and outside the churches, will wish to follow 
this epoch marking discussion. 


Foreign Postage 
Extra 


Twelve Weeks for $1.00 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
aaa 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Dears Sirs: Enclosed please find $1 
for a twelve-weeks’ acquaimtaace sub- 
scription to The Christian Century. 
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the experience. Information regarding “ §t. Louis 


this tour and its special features of in- | LIS B vacation 
terest can be secured by addressing Dr. 


d 
Willett in care of The Christian Century. AT ALL BOOKSELLERS Unusual Programs he 7 


Ministers of Portland, Me., _ — * large guct 
wore Bis Dr. Gaius GlennAtkins’ cos for Christmas | § =“. 
The federation of churches of Portland, 

Me., exchanged pulpits on October 28, and MODERN RELIGIOUS CULTS ranged ft 
each visiting minister spoke on the theme AND MOVEMENTS Stars and Angels. A splendid new — 
of Christian cooperation in the city. Ad- Jt Joseph Fort Newton says: book of novel features for all churc i 
ventists, Swedenborgians and Universalists i Sy » gy 9 _, a ages of the Sunday school. De. dren . 

participated in the pulpit exchange. The deeper down and found the roots lightful effects and_ surprising ocho 
Episcopal ministers arranged the ex- and reason for all this groping stunts. Class exercises, action Roman b, 
change of pulpits within the range of their rand — a. yd ee Se songs, monologues, tableaux, these — 
own denominational life. The federation contemporary religion.” primary wee. 45 ent to w 
has a budget of $3500. er copy 35 cents, had no - 


L M Christian Christmas Pageaainy. A new col- not inclus 
Disciples Make Progress SODERB 0 Fell lection of short and easy panto- were mi 
. owshi ; 
in Education Fe P —_- —, ee Full . schools 
Though Alexander Campbell made his adi ~~ re oy fle. words, tl 
en “Alexander Vampoc ace Archbishop of Upsala . and reverent. Very little memor- 9 
primary task the establishment of a Li a United Life and Work of Chris- izing, and suitable for both large of Great 
coliege in “the west’—West Virginia—  erimmensely significant—a work and small schools. children 
his successors for many decades were cool which should be set alongside the Per copy 35 cents, whole ye 


ic tects nee fouw Lambeth appeal as a factor in the P . 
on educational projects. In the past few cm soalien of unity.---Geaarenn- The Light of Men. A candle sery- pared wil 
Baptist F 























years great advances have been made, the tionalist. $1.50 ice. By the soft glow of tapers 


assets of the schools cooperating with | E Being a Preacher a a actors _ —— Will Cele 
the board of education having doubled in VANC At lien elk Glia Stiles of ro rophets, apostles, shep- The A 
: on 7m ~e herds, angels let their lights shine. es 
eight years. The student enrollment is the Christian Minister N ae oil 

» ten thousand in round numbers of By JAMES I. VANCE, D.D. HO Meee. e ciety 
te , en ; . , eon James Sprunt Lectures, 1923 Per copy 25 cents. of its fo 
which nearly one-tenth are preparing tor “Doctor Vance flings out a challenge of hh 

Aigo tee a i as Born. A Bibl iven an 
some form of Christian work. The gain the glorious and unsurpassed opportunity — pune oe that — given os 
. cee ot é f tl that the ministry offers.”—Christian Ob- ram g& ic ginning: 
in one year in enrollment of the co- server. Third Edition, $1.25 came to pass at Bethlehem. Thov- of the B: 
operating institutions was five per cent. * satel 
| g I What is True sands of Sunday schools and omed 

, —_— , C aaa > young people $ societies will wel- salle 

St. Louis Disciples in Religion? come this play by the author of removing 
Annual Meet By ROBERT J. McALPINE, M.A., D.D. “The Birth of Christ.” a few tri 


The i dl a : i Doctor McAlpine is minister of Buffalo's Per copy 25 cents occasion 
The Disciples churches in St. Louis largest church, and bie sermens present py . 





observed their annual Disciples day on | |the old Gospels in strikingly new and Quick Work for Christmas. Miscel- to thinki 
October 28 with a largely attended mass- | | Practical form. $1.50 laneous holiday entertainments the man 


meeting in the afternoon at the Union M KEEHAN Great Modern rod ce of the Sun- Noah D 
Avenue Christian c ch, at whi the | Cc day school. Fantomimes, mono- 


set into 
began a 
organiza 
ican Ba 


ae ee —-, 3 yrs Sermons logues, action songs, tableaux, 
— a we . Se ee Edited by HOBART D. McKEEHAN etc. But little rehearsal re- 
who delivered an address on “The I res- oA eotiaetive -< eqymens ee Cosees, quired. Per copy 35 cents. 
- Outlook and Opportunity for the Dis- Hutton, W. R. a "Setheeen, John Kel- Under the Christmas Star. Differ- ; . 
ciples.” The occasion was made mem- | | man, Newton, ete. $1.50 ent, sparkling, original. Action wm yes 
orable by the presence of Dr. J. H. Gar- Preaching by Laymen songs, pantomimes, primary = oe 
rison, who was for more than forty years DAVIS Foreword by Roger W. Babson pieces, monologues, class exer- the bles: 
editor of the Christian-Evangelist and for | By PRES. OZORA 8. DAVIS, cises, tableaux, etc. A brilliant fold. T 
an even longer period an elder and elder- Chicago Theological Seminary. symposium of helps for Holy Washing 
emeritus of the Union Avenue church. | A layman's manual of practical instruc- Night. Per copy 35 cents. but the 


. 4 . ; ; | | tion, showing: Why Laymen Should : : 
Dr. J. H. Garrison, now in his eighty- Preach: Texts and Subjects: Sermon The Holy Story in Pantomime. A more th: 


second year, spoke at both the morning | [ Style: Methods of “Follow-up,” ete. $1.50 striking Christmas entertainment, ing poir 


and the afternoon services with a vigor | STONE TO START THE DAY SS ae bs oe ——s ter two 
and clarity which a little surprised and A Thought, A Verse, A Song way. Last year it took the Sun- headqua 
greatly delighted his friends. By John Timothy Stone, D.D. day-school 10 Id by N room fil 
) Doctor Stone supplies a key-thought for ay-school wor by storm. No | 


every morning In the year, a passage from memorizing. Per copy 25 cents. an annu 

Church Protest Stops Seri 
pture, a verse from a familiar hymn. i J i - ompare 
ani Shanimene - Holiday Help. New ideas for Christ compare 


$1. ‘ . m . 

Pap mas. A great favorite. Action hee buil 

Army maneuvers have recently been LAWRENCE The Christian songs, primary pieces, panto- with the 
held on Sunday at Ebbets field, Brooklyn, Credentials mimes, and sacred readings that printing 


to the disturbance of adjacent churches. An Appeal of Faith to Doubt are different. Make your Christ- ciety ha 


is Menslite Padavasi Pg ion By JOHN J. LAWRENCE, D.D. mas program the talk of the town. 
he Brooklyn Federation of churche | [Introduction by 8S. Parkes Cadman, D.D. Per copy 35 cents. M : 
mad a protest to the war department and Doctor Lawrence discusses Christian “ ethodi 
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" . 1c NEW tion. e thrill of Holy Night is 
Saturday afternoon by order of the de- | NOLAN RICE BEST S BOOK in every line. Try it this year in- quainted 
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St. Louis Has Successful 
vacation Bible Schools 

The daily vacation Bible schools held 
in St. Louis the past summer reached 
large success. The enrollment was 6,575 
and the average daily attendance 3,914. 
Of these 6,575 children, whose ages 
ranged from 4 to 14 years, 2,669 were 
members of the Sunday school of the 
church conducting the school, 1,920 chil- 
dren were members of Sunday schools 
other than their own church school; 1,140 
Roman Catholic children were enrolled in 
these schools; Jewish children were pres- 
ent to the number 171; 675 children who 
had no Sunday school affiliation at all, 
sot including Roman Catholics and Jews, 
were ministered to by the vacation 
schools this past summer. In other 
words, the daily vacation Bible schools 
of “Greater St. Louis” gave to these 675 
children the equivalent of more than a 
whole year of religious education as com- 
pared with the Sunday school. 


Baptist Publication Society 

Will Celebrate Centenary 

The American Baptist Publication so- 
ciety will soon celebrate the centenary 
of its founding. Parker C. Palmer has 
given an interesting account of its be- 
ginning: “In the year 1824 the pastor 
of the Baptist church of Alexandria, Va., 
entered a meeting one evening and on 
removing his “stove pipe” hat let fall 
afew tracts. The little incident on this 
occasion set another man, who saw it, 
to thinking. Rev. Samuel Cornelius was 
the man who owned the hat and Rev. 
Noah Davis the man whose mind was 
st into operation. Mr. Davis at once 
began a movement which resulted in the 
organization of what is now The Amer- 
ian Baptist Publication society. The 
first year’s income was $373.80. This 
has increased in one hundred years, by 
the blessing of God, over four thousand 
fold. The organization was effected in 
Washington, D. C., February 25th, 1824, 
but the capital in those days was little 
more than a morass, and, as a distribut- 
ing point, ill suited. Consequently, af- 
ter two years, the society moved its 
headquarters to Philadelphia, where a 
room fifteen feet square was leased at 
a annual rental of $100. When this is 
compared with the beautiful, modern of- 
hee building owned by the society, and 
with the six story, thoroughly equipped 
printing house, we realize that the so- 
atty has kept pace with modern needs.” 


Methodist Church Has Novel Way 

of Encouraging Singing 

The congregation of Calvary Metho- 
dst Episcopal church, Pittsburgh, has 
adopted a novel method of becoming ac- 
quainted with the good hymns of the 


The Book Department 


of The Christian Century Press will se- 
cure for you any current or standard 
book. But if books ordered are not ad- 
vertised in the columns of The Christian 

tury or are not well known, do sot 
rs to indicate both author and pub- 


ishers, 


a 
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A Chinese legend tells of a beggar who starved to death, sitting on 
bags of gold. How to arouse men to the wealth of the spirit, to richer 
and more satisfying lives, is a perennial problem, perhaps never more 
pressing than now. It is handled with rare insight and understanding 
in the books listed below. 





Confronting Young Men 
With the Living Christ 


General Secretary of the International Committee of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations 


The heart of Dr. Mott's message, given during the past thirty years to men 
and boys of forty nations. In a continent-wide tour, speaking before tens of 
thousands, he made such a profound impression, sounded such a clear note of 
advance, that calls for publication became insistent. These are comprehensive 
messages—vigorous, far-reaching in vision, commanding in their call to serv- 
ice. Already, only a few months after publication, over three thousand 
copies of the book have been sold. Cloth, $1.50 


A Young Man’s View of the Ministry 
By S. M. SHOEMAKER, JR. 


A good deal of sound, straightforward thinking is packed into this uncom- 
promising conception of a minister’s function in the community. The oppor- 
tunities and rewards of the ministry as pictured by a young man only six 
years out of college make a strong appeal to young men aspiring to lives of 
genuine service, Cloth, $1.25 


Personal Evangelism Among Students 
By STEWART-WRIGHT 
An inspiring and practical presentation of the opportunities for “the practice 


of friendship” which undergraduate life offers to the Christian student, 
faculty member, and Association secretary. Cloth, $1.00 





ASSOCIATION PRESS 


Publication Department Inter. Comm. Y.M.C.A. 


347 Madison Avenue NEW YORK 








THE YEAR BOOK OF THE 


THE NEW 
13th FLOOR 


BOOK STORE 


INVITES YOU 


CHURCHES 


Published by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America 


An up-to-date record of all religious 
organizations in the United States, of 
every sort, giving their history, polity, 
officers, statistics and other useful in- 
formation, 

Also complete directory of service or- 
ganizations, interchurch, national and 
international; directory of chaplains in 
the army and navy, with summary of 
religious work in both branches of the 
service; directory of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, with affiliated, co- 
operative and consultative bodies; out- 
line of chief events in church history; 
tables of religious statistics and 
general information. 

An indispensable handbook for 
preachers, editors and church officials. 


Postpaid, $1.50 


Federal Council of Churches 


Western Office, 77 W. Washington &t., 
Chicago, Ill. 


to see the collated display of 
Autumn Books featured in 
the Christian Century Oct. 11 


“The Trend Today’’ 


WESTMINSTER BOOK STORE 
13th Floor Chicago Temple 


77 W. Washington St., Chicago 
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church. On the last Sunday of each 
month the congregation ballots for its 
favorite hymn, the hymn seceiving the If you order lesson materials for your Bible school 
largest vote being designated as the ——— ‘ ‘ h 

hymn for the following month, and be- classes, read this. If not, hand it to the person who 


ing sung at each service during the does do the ordering. 
month. The plan has been in operation 


for the past year and the following are The new year of uniform lesson study begins with 
some of the hymns thus selected: “Faith N. ‘= th ° h t N 
of Our Fathers.” “Where Cross the January. Now is the time to change to a New and 


Crowded Ways of Life,” “In the Cross of Satisfactory lesson quarterly. 
Christ I Glory,” “My Faith Looks Up 
to Thee,” “Il Love Thy Kingdom, = 
Lord,” “Lead on, O King Eternal,” and 


cn. Hundreds of Schools 


Loss Heavy 

The loss of property to the churches are taking advantage of our offer to supply schools and classes 
of the country from fire is an important not now using the 
item in the budget of religious organiza- 
tions. Fire insurance authorities state 207TH CENTURY QUARTERLY 
that five church edifices burn every day. 
In Illinois the law requires heating plants with sufficient copies to supply all adult and young people’s 
to be located outside buildings, but the classes in any school for the Jan.-March quarter at Half Price. 
law is seldom observed. Poor janitor 2 
service, run-down equipment and defec- The regular price of the Quarterly is 12 cents per copy in 
tive chimneys are among the frequent quantities, so that if you are a new school you may have this 
causes of church loss. In Texas the fire trial order at 6 cents per copy. You no doubt use the Graded 
insurance bureau has issued a bulletin to lessons in your younger departments, but this Quarterly is 
property owners on the prevention of fire. intended for students from 16 to 60. The 20th Century 
Mennonites Moving Quarterly treats the International Uniform Lessons, and its 
To Mexico discussions are not “canned goods,” but are full of 

Though without the highly organized 
system in church life that is character- 
istic of some groups, the Mennonites have / 
moved from one country to another with e 
a unity of social action that has been the 
marvel of the world. They went to Makers of the Quarterly: Thomas Curtis Clark (editor), 
Canada some years ago from Russia, to Ernest Fremont Tittle, Herbert L. Willett, Jr., John R. Ewers, 
escape religious persecution. When the William Chalmers Covert and Ernest Bourner Allen. 
world war came on, the Mennonites were 
made to suffer many things rather than Send for free sample copy now 
endure conscription. This led the Berg- If you wish to take advantage of this offer use this coupon 
thal group, as the Russian Mennonites 
are called, to determine on emigration to 

fexico where they are given the right to 
practice their religion according to the The Christian Century Press, 
dictates of their conscience. In less than 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
five years a large colony will have made 
a pronounced impression on the land 
across the southern border. The move- 
ments of this unusual people furnish an 
additional piece of evidence of the truth 
of Carlyle’s statement that the chief fact 
about a people is its religion. 








Dear Sirs: We are interested in your offer to send the 20th Cen- 
tury Quarterly at half-price for the Jan.-March quarter. You may send 
to the address below the number of copies listed. We are placing this 
order with the understanding that though this literature is furnished at 
half price, it will be economically used to the best advantage in our 
school. The Quarterlies are to be used by the following classes which 
are not now using it: 

Assault on Religious No. Needed 
Toleration Fails Names of Classes By Each Class 
A recent news letter, issued from the 
offices of the World’s Sunday School As- 
sociation, tells an interesting story about 
religious toleration in Peru. The arch- 
bishop of the established church an- 
nounced a great ceremonial in which he 
would dedicate the entire population to 
the sacred heart of Jesus. Students and 
workingmen led a procession in pro- 
test. The government troops fired upon Send Quarterlies to 
these, and a student and a workingman Town or City 
were killed. The students fortified them- 
selves in the university, and the govern- My Name 
ment had to give way to their demands Address 
to allow a public funeral. The funeral 
was attended by ten thousand people. Name of School 
The assault upon religious freedom Address THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
which was intended by the archbishop 
failed, 
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THE BIG BOOKS OF THE YEAR 


From the viewpoint of religion 


. The Idea of God. Clarence A. Beckwith. $2.50 . Matter and Spirit. J. B. Pratt. $1.50 
. The Lord of Thought. Dougall and Emmett. $2.50 . A Study in Moral Problems. Laing. $2.50 
. The Mystical Quest of Christ. R. F. Horton. $3.00 . An Introduction to Reflective Thinking. Coss and 
. Seeing Life Whole. Henry Churchill King. $1.50 others. $2.00 
. The Reconstruction of Religion. Charles A. Ell- . Man and Culture. Clark Wissler. $2.75 
wood. $2.25 . Anthropology. A. L. Kroeber. $2.50 
. Christianity and Social Science. Charles A. Ell- . The Haunted House. Halford E. Luccock. $1.50 
wood. $1.75 . Great Modern Sermons. H. D. McKeehan, editor. 
. Religion and the Social Passion. Charles H. Dick- $1.50 
inson. $1.75 . The New Greatness. Frederick F. Shannon. $1.25 
. Religious Perplexities. L. P. Jacks. $1.00 . A Little Book of Sermons. Lynn Harold Hough. 
. Religious Foundations. Rufus W. Jones and oth- $1.25 
ers. $1.00 . The Gospel of the Sovereignty. J. D. Jones. $1.50 
. Religion and Life. Dean Inge and others. $1.00 . God—Our Contemporary. J. H. Jowett. $1.50 
. The Understanding of Religion. E. T. Brewster. . The God of the Unexpected, Charles F. Wishart. 
$1.50 $1.75 
. The Realism of Jesus. J. Alexander Findlay. $2.00 Places of Quiet Strength. John Timothy Stone. 
3. Religion and Biology. Ernest E. Unwin. $1.75 $2.00 
. Recent Psychology and the Christian Religion. . The Sheer Folly of Preaching. Alexander Mac- 
C. E. Hudson. $1.35 Coll. $1.50 
5. Christianity and Psychology. F. R. Barry. $1.35 . God’s Call to America. George W. Truett. $1.50 
. The Apostle Paul and the Modern World. Francis . Victory Over Victory. John A. Hutton. $2.00 
G. Peabody. $2.50 . The Return to God. Edward Shillito. $1.50 
. The Meaning of Paul for Today. C. Harold Dodd. Some Living Masters of the Pulpit. Joseph Fort 
$2.00 Newton. $2.00 
. Toward the Understanding of Jesus. V. Simk- . The Art of Preaching. Charles R. Brown. $1.50 
hovitch. 75c . The Freedom of the Preacher. W. P. Merrill. $1.25 
9. Essays in Christian Thinking. A. T. Cadoux. $1.60 . Preaching and Sermon Construction. Paul B. 
20. Life of Christ. G. Papini. $3.50 Bull. $2.50 
. The Undiscovered Country. Gaius G. Atkins. $1.50 . Ambassadors of God. S. Parkes Cadman. $1.50 
22. Classics of the Soul’s Quest. R. E. Welsh. $2.00 . Preaching the Social Gospel. Ozora S. Davis. $1.50 
3. | Believe in God and Evolution. W. W. Kean. . Goodspeed New Testament. Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
$1.00 Library ed. $3.00 
24. Man and the Attainment of Immortality. J. Y. Goodspeed New Testament. Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
Simpson. $2.25 Pocket ed. $2.50 
. Christianity and Progress. Harry Emerson Fos- . Riverside New Testament. W. G. Ballantine. $3.00 
dick. $1.50 . Galatians. Int. Crit. Comm. Ernest DeWitt Bur- 
. The Constructive Revolution of Jesus. Samuel ton. $4.50 


Dickey. $1.60 . Jeremiah. Expos. Bible. George Adam Smith. 
. The Christian Revolution. Henry T. Hodgkin. $1.25 
$2.50 . The Church in America. Wm. Adams Brown. $2.00 
. Did Jesus Mean It? Frank D. Adams. $1.00 . The New Testament Today. E. F. Scott. 75c 
9. If Christianity Fail. S. Z. Batten. $1.60 The Moral Life of the Hebrews. J. M. P. Smith. 
. Facing the Crisis. Sherwood Eddy. $1.50 $2.25 
31. Political Christianity. Maude Royden. $1.25 . The Golden Bough. J. G. Frazer. $5.00 
32. Christian Fellowship. Nathan Soderblom. $1.50 - Outline of Science. Thompson. 4 vols. $18.00 
33. The Revolt of Youth. Stanley High. $1.75 . Folk Lore of the Old Testament. J. G. Frazer. 
. Causes and Cures of the Social Unrest. Ross L. $5.00 


Finney. $2.00 - World’s Great Religious Poetry. Caroline M. Hill. 
5. The Social Trend. E. A. Ross. $1.75 $5.00 
36. What’s On the Worker’s Mind? Whiting Wil- 76. Christ in the Poetry of Today. Martha Foote 
liams. $2.50 Crow. $2.00 
. The Aims of Labor. Arthur Henderson. $1.00 . Collected Poems. Vachel Lindsay. $3.50 
. Development of Social Theory. J. P. Lichten- . Lincoln and Others. Thomas Curtis Clark. 


_ burger. $3.00 - Modern Religious Cults and Movements. 
. History of Utopian Thought. O. J. Hertzler. $3.00 Glenn Atkins. $2.50 


. Human Nature and Conduct. John Dewey. $2.25 . The Parallel New Testament. James Moffat. 


OUR BOOK SERVICE 
The Christian Century Press has won the 
gratitude of “Christian Century” readers for 
its service in keeping them abreast of the 
best in current religious books, and in sell- 
ing them such books. The Book department 
has selected a list of 80 of the best books of 


the year and offers these for sale at a special 
rate of 


$11.00 worth of books for $10.00 


If you are a Christian Century subscriber, 
you may have until January list to pay for 
them If you are not a subscriber, kindly 
enclose cash with your order. (Why not be- 
come a subscriber now, and start a book 
account with us?) 
Order by number on coupon herewith 

Special! If you purchase $22.00 worth of 
books, you may have them for $20.00. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


If you are a subscriber, you may pay January . ‘If not, 
enclose cash. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 
508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


please 


Please send books herewith indicated by number to address be- 
low Charge the order to my account, payable January 1. (Or, I 
enclose cash herewith.) 


The total value of the books is $ 


to have them for $ (Postage extra.) 


(NOTE: If your order totals more than $11.00, you will be 
charged $10.00 plus the amount over $11.00 unless the amount reaches 
$22.00. 


ADDRESS 
(If you send cash, add 8 cents per book for postage.) 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
The Most Talked of Book of the Fall 


The New Testament 


An American Translation 
By Edgar J. Goodspeed 


This is the book that 

has recently been 

discussed in the col- 

umns of all the great 

newspapers from 

coast to coast, that 

has aroused a great- 

er public interest 

than any other re- 

cent publication, as 

evidenced by the 

hundreds of orders 

- and letters of praise 

and criticism being 

received by Mr. 

Goodspeed and the publishers, the book 
that is now appearing in serial form in The 
Chicago Evening Post and in thirteen other 
metropolitan newspapers, and that is to be 
broadcasted on Sundays by radio station 


KYW. 


For a long time we have needed a translation of 
the New Testament in the language of twentieth- 
century Americans, a translation not to supplant 


the King James version but to recast into famil- 
iar terms of today the great messages of the New 
Testament authors. We have needed a transla- 
tion that would give in simple, direct terms an 
understanding of the thoughts and aspirations of 
the ancient writers just as they transmitted them 
in the common language of their day to their 
Greek audiences. We have needed a translation 
based on the original Greek as represented in 
the latest and most authentic collections of 
papyri. 


The Goodspeed New Testament has been de- 
signed not only to tell Americans what the an- 
cient writers meant to say but to make it easy 
and pleasurable for modern readers to turn to 
the greatest book in all literature. To this end 
the best of modern book-making has been em- 
ployed in order that this New Testament might 
be an inviting modern book. Footnotes, histor- 
ical introductions and paragraphs for verse di- 
visions have been omitted. Printed in a read- 
able type, with an open and interesting page, 
two editions have been prepared. The regular 
edition is bound in stiff cloth, 12mo, while a 
pocket edition, on India paper, with the addition 
of verse numbers on one margin of each page, 
is bound in semi-flexible cloth covers, 16mo. 


Regular Edition, $3.00, Postpaid $3.12. Pocket Edition, 
India Paper, $2.50, Postpaid $2.62 


“A monument of American biblical scholarship, and one 
that deserves an honored place in every Christian home.”’— 
Rev. J. A. MacCallum in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Examine a Copy at Your Dealer’s or Send for One to 


The University of Chicago Press 


5808 Ellis Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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